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MIDST the laudable efforts of fcholars to prefent to the 
world, in the beft poffible ftate, the precious remains of 
antiquity, and efpecially the ineftimable documents of our 
holy religion, there is no editar entitled to greater commenda- 
tion than the judicious and indefatigable Dr.Griefbach. Thirty 
years have now elapfed fince the firft edition of his New Tefta- 
ment appeared: and though the plan which he had adopted for 
exhibiting the text in its purity, as far as the lapfe of time and 
circumftances would allow, was encountered at firft by fuperftie 
tion and prejudice, we have now the fatisfaction to find that the 
execution of it hath gradually overpowered oppofition. Inf 
of confining himfelf to a repetition of the firft printed copy, or 
the editions of Stephens and Elzevir, he adopted the paged, 
of the late Mr. Bowyer, who, a few years before him, publifhed 
the New Teftament on the authority of MSS. alone, with- 
out regard to any one affumed text, except as fupported 
by them. The good fenfe of this procedure was er ex- 
emplified by Dr. Griefbach in his edition of 1796, of which 
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Gofpels, and thefe are now given with new care in the volumes 
before us. 

To the firft of them a preface is prefixed, principally in 
reference to the new Greek types on which the work is 
printed, ttating the reafons which have determined the forms 
of the letters fixed upon; but thefe being almoft wholly unin- 
telligible to thofe who have not the book before them, it would 
be ufelefs to recapitulate, we therefore pafs on to fuch obfer- 
vations as relate to the text itfelf. 

This, Dr. Griefbach ftates to be the fame which he had given 
in the edition of 1796, with, however, a very few exceptions 
in refpect to fuch readings as, upon further inveftigation, ap- 
peared to prefent a more decided ground of preference. 

The punctuation, alfo, and orthography, have undergone 
an advantageous revifion, and the diacritical marks have been 
fimplified and changed. i 

The method which Dr. Griefbach has adopied to guide the 
reader in his eftiniate of the comparative value of the different 
readings, which is neglected by other critics, is fo immediately 
clear as not to be mifiaken, the letters @, 7, 6, afcertaining at 
once their comparative value, and noticing none which are 
not important ; thofe defignated by 8 being almoft of equal 
authority with the received readings of the text; thofe to 
which y is prefixed indicating fuch as deferve confideration, 
whilft ? marks fuch readings as are in themfelves improbable, 
but are noted neverthelefs becaufe they have had the fupport 
of other editors and critics, or are for fome incidental reafon 
remarkable. 

Varieties in punctuation are diftinguifhed by >; and where 
the text of Elzevir or Weti#‘has been departed from, the 
vulgar text is placed in the margin, and indicated by « for 
xoivn. 

The caufes of thefe criticifms being contained at large in 
the prolegomena of the critical edition of 1796, and the ufe 
of them in the editor’s commentary on the New Teftament, of 
which the firft fafciculus was publifhed in 1798, thefe are 
referred to for more diftinét information. 

In refpect to the beauty of this edition, it ftrikes us as being 
altogether without rival. Whatever may be faid of the forms 
of the types, which have been feleéted and approved by the 
firft fcholars in Germany, they certainly are cut with confum- 
mate {kill; the ink is of the beft quality ; and nothing can 
exceed the paper, either for its texture or its colour. 

*The two remaining volumes will be publifhed in the enfuing 
fammer; each adorned with an exquifite engraving. Thofe 
already given are the Virgin and Jefus, from Carlo Dolce; and 
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St. John, from Guido: the two to follow are Chrift, after 
Annibal Caracci; and St. Paul. 

As a proof of the unremitted attention beftowed upon the 
text, we have been affured that there is not an error, of an 
accent even, to be found through the whole. 

While fuch large fums have been lavifhed on fplendid edi- 
tions of other works, we can hardly fuppofe that any lofs will 
be incurred by the {pirited publifher by the expenfe he hath 
beftowed upon this. 


Of his other publications notice will be taken hereafter. 


© 





Art. II. Recreatidns in Mathematics and Natural Philofophy : con- 
; taining amufing Differtations and Inquiries eoncerning a variety 
af Subjects the moft remarkable and proper to excite curiofity and 
attention to the whole range of the Mathematical and Philojophicat 
Sciences: the whole treated in a pleafing and eaJy manner, and 
adapted to the comprehenfion of all who are the leaft initiated in 
thofe Sciences: Firft compofed by M. Ozanam, lately re-compofed 
by M. Montucla, and now tranflated into Englifh, and improved 
with many Additions and Objervations, by Charles Hutton, LL. D. 
end F.R.S. 4 yols. 8vo. pp. 2001, andnear 100 Plates, Price 
$1. 3s. Kearfley, London. 1803. 


6 the trite obfervation of Martial, Turpe eft difficiles 
habere nugas, which condemns every thing that is dif- 
ficult without being important, much may with truth be ob- 
jected, befides the Tees. that are contained in the title page of 
thiswork. Thofe at leaft who employ the whole of their lives 
exclufively in amufement, have no reafon to ridicule him who 
can be amufed with mathematical and philofophical purfuits, 
however infignificant the particular objeét of thofe purfuits 
may be; but we may even go fo far as to aflert, that nothing 
which is extremely difficult. and yet poffible, can be abfolutel 
trifling ; fince the mind, if only occafionally employed in fach 
refearches, muft gain ftrength, and vigour, and energy, by 
the exertion which is required in the aét of overcoming the 
difficulty. There is, therefore, nothing truly contemptible in 
the moft trifling of the amufements of literature or icience ; 
even an enigma or an anagram may fometimes worthily em- 
ploy a vacant hour: the habit of inveftigation is of diverfified 
utility ; the correction of an obfcure e of a poet or an 
‘orator, is often nothing but the folution of an anagram : the 
whole of nature is an enigma, and he is the beft philofopher 
who is the moft happy in its interpretation. 
It muft, however, be allowed that good tafte requires a cer- 
tain degree of felection in the trifles with which we are to be 
B2 amufed, 
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amufed, and it has not always happeaed that mathematicians 
have been perfons of the bett tafte. Hence we generally find 
in works of this nature, among much that is ingenious, fome- 
thing that is infipid and puerile: nor can it be expected that 
even the joint performance of Ozanam, Montucla, and Hutton, 
fhould be wholly exempt from this imperfe¢tion. 

The amufements of mathematical and chemical philofophy 
have frequently been intermixed with the elementary works 
on the different fciences: Porta, Schott, Macquer, Nollet, 
Fergufon, Wiegleb, Halle, Funk, and fome other authors, have 
treated more or lefs copioufly of them : Guyot, Decremps, and 
Pinetti have written on departments which have fomewhat lefs 

retenfion to the title of fcience, under the name of Magie 

lanche, or White Witchcraft. The volume of the Ency- 
clopédie Methodique, intitled Amufemens de Mathématique, 
contains almoft the whole that was worth noticing in any of 
thefe works; the greater part is alfo to be found in the book 
now tranflated from Mr. Motta, except the arts of leger- 
demain; this work contains alfo many articles of more im- 
eer which are not to be found in that volume of the 

Jncyclopédie. : 

From the name of Dr. Hutton, fo well known to the mathe- 
matical and philofophical world, we have a right to expect a 
confiderable improvement in a book which pafles through his 
hands. We may, indeed, in particular parts of the “ Recrea- 
tions,” difcover that he has contributed fome feattered arti- 
cles, and made fome trifling alterations; but there is, on the 
whole, fo great an appearance of negligence, that we have 
fometimes been tempted to fufpect that the tranflation has 
been made by a very inferior pen, and that Dr. Hutton’s name 
has been employed in order to procure a greater degree of 
public coafidence. This fufpicion may poffibly be groundlefs ; 
but our reafons for having entertained it will appear from the 
remarks which we fhall have occafion to make in the courfe of 
our review: thefé remarks, with fome quotations intermixed, 
will afford the reader a fufficient idea of the nature and ar- 
rangement of the work, without any feparate analyfis or 
abridgement, of which, indeed, from its very mifcellaneous - 
nature, it is fearcely fufceptible. Some of our obferyations 
may alfo, we truft, be ufeful to the editor, if a fecond edition 
of the work fhould ever be required. 

The firft part contains fuch problems and inveftigations as 
relate te Arithmetie. The properties of numbers, progreflions, 
combinations, permutations, + areas indeterminate problems, 


magic fquares, intereft, annuities, and the values of lives, are 
copioufly difcuffed, and feme interetting and ufeful refults are 
prefented, 
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prefented. Many of the fubjeéts are of a very trifling nature, 
and, in order to make them of any importance, require to be 
treated with all the accuracy and elegance that they admit : 
this has, however, not always been done; for inftance, the 
1gth problem (p. 171), is this : 


“Three jealous hufbands, with their wives, having to erofs a 
river at a ferry, tind a boat without a boatman; but the boat is 
fo {mall that it can contain no more than two of them at once. 
How can thefe fix perfons crofs the river, two and two, fo that none 
of the women hhall be left in company with any of the men, unlefs 
when her hufband is prefent ?” 

“ The folution of this problem is contained in the two following 
Latin diftichs: 

“ Jt duplex mulier, redit una, vehitque manentem, 
Itque una; utuntur tunc duo puppe viri. 

Par vadit, et redeunt bini, mulierque fororem 
Advehit; ad propriam fine maritus abit.” 

“That is: two women crofs firft, and one of them, rowing back 
the boat, carries over the third woman. Oneof the three women 
then returns with the boat, and remaining, fuffers the two men, 
whofe wives have crofied, to go over in the boat. One of the men 
then carries back his wife, and leaving her on the bank, rows over 
the third man, In the laft place, the woman who had croffed en- 
ters the boabfand returning twice, carries over the other two 
women,” 


If a problem like this is to find a place in a mathematical 
collection, it ought to be in order to introduce an example of 
fome peculiar mode of inveftigation, or fome ingenious expe- 
dient for directing a calculation. It fhould have been fhown 
how many folutions the queftion admitted ; for that it admits 
more than oné is evident from the Latm and Englith anfwers, 
which are actually different, although the one is called a tranf- 
lation of the other ; both, however, folve the problem, for it is 
obvioufly indifferent whether the laft woman is brought over 
by one of the other women, or by her own hufband. 

A fimilar obfervation may be made refpecting the 22nd pio- 
blem, relating to a mode of es the knight at chefs move, 
in fucceffion, into all the fquares of the board. Four aniwers 
are given, one only of which forms a circle, fo that the knight 
may return to the place from which he began to move, and 
which is confequently applicable to all.cafes, whatever may 
be the fquare in which he is firft “mgr But Euler bas fhown 
in one of the volume of the Berlin Memoirs, if we do not mif- 
take, about the year 1750, that it is poflible to perform this 
operation in a great variety of ways, and he has given fome 
curious fpecimens of a manner of deriving different tracks 
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from one which is already given; although he confiders the 
problem in its whole extent as infoluble by any known method 
of analvfis. 

Under the article of political arithmetic, we find two cu- 
rious tables of the values of lives, one by M.de St. Maur, 
taken from general obfervations ; the other by M. de Parcieux, 
formed from accounts of the lives of annuitants. The differ- 
ence is very ftriking ; the former makes the probable duration 
of the life of a new-born child 8 years, the latter nearly 31. 
A fimilar caufe has probably operated in the inftance of thofe 
whofe lives have been infured by the offices lately eftablifhed, 
and has rendered thefe undertakings much more advantageous 
than was expected on a fair calculation. The rough eftimate 
which has been made by Demoivre and others, of the proba- 
ble duration, being equal to half the difference between the age 
and 86, agrees with St. Maur’s table about the years 4, 30, and 
78; but at 7, inftead of 86, this number becomes 913, and, 
according to de Parcieux, at 8 and g it becomes 953: above 
80, the approximation cannot be expected to apply. Some 
account is ‘alfo given of the proportion of the annual births and 
deaths in different places to the whole: population, and the 
ratio of 1 to 28 is mentioned as very near the truth. It ma 
be added, that Dr. Price, in a paper publifhed ia the Philofo- 
phical Tranfactions, makes the annual deaths in Stockholm 
of the population ; in London, 1 in 203; at Northampton, | in 
262; in the Pays de Vaud, 1 in 45: at Ackworth, in York- 
fhire, 1 in 47; in Madeira, 1 in 50. At Stoke Damerel, in 
Devonfhire, alfo, it is faid that the annnal deaths are only 
about 1 in 50. 

The Geometrical part, which is the fecond in order, con- 
tains many ufeful propofitions in menfuration and furveying : 
it is followed by a colleétion of problems for the exercife of 
the fiudent, and by a copious table of the meafures of different 
countries. 

Some of the firft problems relate to the mode of performin 
feveral geometrical operations in particular cafes, and wit 
certain inftruments only. Much might have been added here 
from the Geometry of the compafles, written in Italian by 
Mafcheroni, and tranflated into French by Carette in 1797. 
It was from this work that Bonaparte, when he was ambitious 
of the reputation of being thought a man of letters, had learned 
a conftruction which enabled him to puzzle the firft mathema- 
ticians of Paris, and of the whole world. The problem was in 
itfelf extremely eafy, but the mode of folving it depended on a 
combination which was not likely to occur to any geometri- 
cian at firftfight, except by accident’ It was this: to dvidea 
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circle | aren into four parts, by means of the compaffes 
only. We begin by dividing the circle into fix equal parts: the 
chord of each of them being equal to the radius, or to unity, 
and making with the chord of the next two a right-angled 
triangle, of which the hypotenufe is the diameter of the circle. 
Confequently, the chord of two parts is equal to ,/3; and if we 
draw interfecting circles with this diftance as a radius, on the 
oppofite points of the diameter as centres, the diftance of the 
point of interfection from the centre will be 4/2, or the chord 
of one fourth of the circle, which was to be found. Simple as 
this folution is, we have known feveral good mathematicians 
foiled in their attempts to difcover it. 

‘An elegant theorem, invented by Euler, is inferted (p. 28q), 
without a demonftration. “In every quadrilateral figure, the 
fum of the fquares of the four fides, is equal to the fum of the 
fquares of the two diagonals, plus four times the fquare of the 
line which joins the middle of thefe diagonals.” For the demon- 
firation we are referred to the fifth volume of the New Memoirs 
of the Academy of Peterfburgh. The confiruction of the bafe 
of the cells of bees is very properly introdueed as a wonderful 
inftance of the inftinéi implanted by the Supreme Being even 
in the loweft orders of the creation. It is only demonfirable 
by means of the modern refinements of geometry, that the 
angular pofition of the planes concerned, is precifely fuch as 
to include the greateft poffible fpace with a given furface. 

A copious and interefting detail of the various attempts of 
mathematicians and of madmen, to difcover the quadrature of 
the circle, is principally extraéted from an anonymous publi- 
cation of Montucla on the fubjeét. A fpecimen of this will 
perhaps be new to many of our readers. 


“ If thefe men incurred only ridicule,” fays Mr. Montucla, 
(I. p. 362) and ridicule confined to the circle of a fmall number 
of geometricians, we are now going to introduce one to whom the 
ambition of fquaring the circle coft much dearer. We allude to the 
Sieur Mathulon, who, from being a manufacturer of ftuffs at Lyons, 
commenced geometrician and mechanift, but with lefs fuccefs than 
Hippocrates of Chios, who, from being a wine merchant at Athens, 
bécame an illuftrious geometrician. Sieur Mathulon, about forty 
years ago, depofited the fum of 1000 crowns at Lyons, and’ having 
announced to geometricians and mechanifts the difcovery of the 
quadrature of the circle, and the perpetual motion, declared he 
would give thé above fum to the perfon who fhould prove that he 
was in anerror. _M. Nicole, of the Academy of Sciences, proved 
that his knowledge of geometry was very limited; that his pre- 
tended quadrature was a mere paralogifm; and demanded the 1000 
crowns ; which were adjudged to him. The Sieur Mathulon de- 
murred, and maintained that he ought to prove alfo the falfity of 
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his perpetual motion; but he loft his fuit; and M.' Nicole gave up 
the 1000 crowns to the general hofpital at Lyons, to which they 
were delivered. , ; 

“ Had the Chatelet of Paris been equally fevere, a fimilar folly 
would have coft much more to a man of fome property, who, about 
thirty years ago, announced the quadrature of the circle; .defied 
the whole worldto refute him; and at laft, by way of ¢hallenge, de- 
pofited 10,000 livres” (400 guineas), “ to be adjudged to the perfon 
who fhould prove that he was miftaken. It is impoffible, without 
lamenting the weaknefs of the human mind, to fee this grand dif- 
covery reduced to dividing a circle into four equal parts, by per- 
pendicular diameters, turning thefe quadrants with their four angles 
outwards, fo as to form a fquare, and then pretending that this 
fquare is equal to the circle. According to the principles of this 

“pretended mathematician, for two figures to be equal, it is not ne- 
ceffary that they fhould touch each other throughout their whole 
extent; it is fufficient that they touch, or can touch. Thus the 
fquare is not only equal to the infcribed circle, but even to any fi- 
gure included in the circle, the falient angles of which touch the 
circumference.” 

“ It would not have been difficult to fhow to any other perfon 
than the author, that this was abfolute nonfenfe. Three perfons 
appeared as claimants of the 10,000 livres; the caufe was tried at 
the Chatelet, but this tribunal was of opinion that a man’s fortune 
ought not to fuffer for the errors of his judgment, when thefe er- 
rors are not prejudicial to fociety. On the other hand, the King 
decreed that the bet fhould be confidered as void; and that both 
parties fhould take back their money. The author extorted from 
the Academy of Sciences a fentence, by which he was defired to 
fludy the elements of geometry: but he was ftill convinced that 


future ages would blufh for the injuftice done to hiin by that in 
which he lived.” 


_ We find in the next place fome ufeful rules for determining 
the circumference of an ellipfis, together with a table of the 
lengths of ellipfes of various eccentricities. The moft conve- 
nient approximation feems to be one which is borrowed from 
Dr. Hutton’s Menfuration ; by finding the circumference of a 
circle, of which the diameter is an arithmetical mean between 
the half fum of the axes, and the fquare root of the half fum of 
their fquares. Mr. Lambert’s ingenious theorem deferves alfo 
to be mentioned ; it {hows that every fmall arc is equal.to two 
thirds of its chord, together with one third of the fum of its 
ore ag drawn from each extremity, and interfeGting each 
other. 

Dr. Hutton’s mode of dividing the circle into any number 
of equal parts, is called (p. 396) “ a folution little lefs curious 
than the geometrical quadrature of the circle, or the divifion 
@ the circumference into any number of equal parts at plea- 
fure, 
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fure, and heretofore efteemed almott, if not altogether, as diffi- 
cult.” In this inftance, as well as in many others, it is to be 
regretted that not only Montucla’s work is fo incorporated 
with Ozanam’s, that it is véry difficult to know what perfon is 
meant when the pronoun “ {” is ufed, but that the additions 
of the Englifh tranflator are equally undiftinguifhable from the 
works of his predeceffors. A problem of this kind which is 
really curious and difficult, has been folved by Dr. Gauls of 
Bruntwick, who has found a mode of dividing a circle into any 
prime number of parts expretlible by the formula 2" + 1. 

The tables of meafures, which are found at the end of the 
firft volume, are, perhaps, as correct as is neceflary for ordi- 
nary purpofes: but inftead of “ 39.3786 inches,” the real length 
of the French mietre is 39.3710 Englifh inches. Dr. Hutton 
appears to have followed, in fome inftances, the fpelling of an 
anonymous paper, which was printed fome years ago in the 
Britith Magazine; thus he writes “ Chiliometre,” and “ My- 
riometre,” inftead of the barbarous terms Kilometre, and M y- 
riametre. Why, then, does he retain Hectometre, and Hec- 
tolitre, inftead of Hecatometre, and Hecatolitre? The ground- 
lefs omiflion of the vowel a, caufes the words to excite the idea 
of fix, inftead of that of a hundred, in the mind of any reader 
converfant with the antient languages. 


The third part of the work, with which the fecond volume 
commences, relates to Mechanics, comprehending the pro-~ 
perties of the centre of gravity, the conftruétion of feveral 
machines, together with fome propofitions borrowed from the 
{ciences of 5 i mage and pneumatics, and tables of {pecific 


gravities, and of the weights of various nations. 

The weight of a cubic inch of water ought certainly rather 
to have been deduced from Sir G. Shuckburgh’s experiments, 
than from thofe of Mr. Everard (p. 28). Tt is dithicult to 
conceive how Mr. Everard could find the weight of water “ at 
55° of Fahrenheit, in 1696,” fo. many years before the thermo- 
meter of Fahrenheit was invented. 

The remarks on the 18th problem of this part (p. 33), are 
completely erroneous: they ought not to have been made b 
Montucla, and itil lefs fhould they have been retained by Dr. 
Hutton. “If we fuppofe two balls,” fay thefe authors, “ the 
one made of gold, and hollow, the other of folid filver gilt, 
is it poflible to diftinguifh the gold from the filver?”—* What- 
ever may be fuid in the old books on mathematical recreations, 
we will aflert that there are no means of diftinguifhing them, 
or at leaft that the methods propofed are defective.” A me- 
thod is then mentioned as the only practicable one, which con- 
fitis in meafuring, by different tetis, the expanfion of the balls 
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by heat, filver being known to expand more than gold by an 
equal change of temperature. Now, it is perfectly certain that 
there are two ways of determining this queftion upon incon- 
trovertible principles: the one by finding the centres of ofcil- 
Jation, as deduced from the vibrations of the balls when fut 
pended, this centre being more remote from the centre of fi- 
gure in the hollow than in the folid ball: the other much more 
fimple, by caufing the balls to roil together down an inclined 
plane, when the folid ball of filver will arrive at the bottom 
fenfibly fooner than the hollow ball of gold, becaufe the quan- 
tity of force loft in the production of rotatory motion is the 
greater as the mean dittance of the particles from the axis of 
motion 1s greater, 

A fill fironger inftance of inattention, to call it by no 
harfher name, is exhibited in the 32nd problem, (p. 60) re- 
lating to the equilibrium of a top. 

“ The top then being in motion,” fays Mr. Montucla, “ all 
its parts tend to recede from the axis, and with greater force 
the more rapidly it revolves; hence it follows, that thefe parts 
are like fo many powers acting in a direction perpendicular to 
the axis. Butas they are all equal, and as they pafs all round 
with rapidity by the rotation, the refult mutt be that the top is 
in equilibrio on its point of fupport, or the extremity of the 
axis on which it turns.” It is true that thefe forces completely 
defiroy each other, and for that very reafon none of them can 
remain to counteract the force of gravitation whenever the top 
begins to be inclined, and if no other powers were concerned, 
the top in motion would be as little capable of remaining in 
equilibrium on its point, as itis when at reft, The true expla- 
nation depends on principles totally different : the equilibrium 
is maintained in this manner. Suppofe the top to revolve from 
eaft to weft, in the direction of the fun’s apparent diurnal 
motion: then if the upper part fhould chance to incline fouth- 
ward, and the point be confequently to the north of the cen- 
tre of gravity, the point will neceffarily roll, on account of the 
friction of the ground, a little to the eaftward; the weftern 
fide of the point will then come in conta¢t with the ground, 
and then it will roll fouthward, fo as to anticipate the primi- - 
tive tendency of the centre of gravity to fall fouthward ; pro- 
vided only that the rotation be fufficienily rapid; and im this 
manner the equilibrium will be reftored, whatever may have 
been the direction of the original difturbance. 

On the fubject of water-wheels, Dr. Hutton refers to the 
Tranfactions of the American Philofophical Society, from 
which he has extracted an effay in his diétionary, under the 
word Mill. Itis furprifing how obvious a miftake has been 
committed 
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commitied by the author of this paper, and overlooked by Dr. 
Hutton. He fays that the common ettimate of the force of the 
fiream muti be corrected, becaufe the number of float-boards 
immerfed in a given time, is proportional to the velocity of the 
wheel: but he has forgotten to obferve, that the time of immer- 
fion of each float-board is diminifhed in the fame proportion, and 
confequently the more or lefs rapid fucceflion of float-boards 
is of no importance in this refpeét. The true reafon of the 
inaccuracy of the theory in quettion, which makes the effect 
greateft when the velocity of the wheel is one third of that of 
the ftream, inftead ofone half, as it appeared to be in Smeaton’s 
experiments, has been very fatisfactorily explained by Borda 
and others, who have fhown that the quantily of water con- 
cerned in the impulfe is to be confidered as nearly confiant, 
whence the true maximum is eafily inferred. 

In the next problem it is aflerted that the more float-boards 
a wheel has, the greater mutt be its effect, and this is faid to 
be demonttrable both by theory and by experiment. But it 
is certain that there muit be fome limit to the number, for if it 
became infinite, the whole effeét muft obvioufly be dettroyed : 
and there is fome reafon to think that in practice a very li- 
mited number is often the moft advantageous. 

Refpeéting the experiment of breaking a ftick fupported on 
two glaffes, by ftriking it in the middle, it is very juftly obterved, 
that though there are mathematical reafons to flow how the 
experiment may fucceed, thofe who are inclined to perform it 
“ will break many glafles before they break the ftick.”. We 
fufpect that artifice has been occatfionally employed when the 
experiment: has been exhibited, in choofing a ftick of very 
brittle wood, and perhaps taking fome mode of diminifhing its 
ftrength at the place where it is to be broken. 

Several machines intended by the inventors for ihe purpofe 
of a perpetual motion, are defcribed and fhown to be falla- 
cious in the 52nd problem. It is remarkable, that the author 
obferves with refpect to one of them, that “ it might be diffi- 
cult to point out the deficiency of this reafoning; but thofe 
acquainted with the principles of mechanics will not hefitatg 
to bet a hundred to one, that the machine, when confiruéted, 
will not anfwer the intended purpofe.” Surely no perfon is 
qualified to write a book on mechanics, who 1s incapable of 

fhowing the abfurdity of fuch a machine: it is unneceflary to 
deicribe the conftruction here, but the fallacy is, in fuppofing 
the bellows to open, and draw up a large quantity of mercury 
by the operation of a fimall weight. 

In {peaking of automatons, the coach of Mr. Camus is thus 
delexibed (p, 116). 


* Anothef 
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« Another very mgenious machine, and in our opinion much 
more difficult to be conceived, is that defcribed by M. Camus, a 
gentleman of Lorrain, who fays he conftructed it for the amufement 
of Louis XIV. when a child. It confitied of a {mall coach drawn 
by two horles, in which was the figure of a lady, with a footman 
and page behind. If we can give credit to what is ftated in the 
work of M. Camus, this coach being placed at the extremity of a 
table of determinate fize, the coachman fmacked his whip, and the 
horfes immediately fet out, moving their legs in the fame manner asx 
veal horfes do. When the carriage reached the edge of the table, 
2t turned at a right angle, and proceeded along that edge. When 
it arrived oppofite to the place where the king was feated, it ftop- 
ped, and the page getting down opened the door, upon which the 
lady alighted, having in her hand a petition, which the prefented 
with acurtfey. After waiting fome time, fhe again curtlied, and 
re-entered the carriage; the page then refumed his place, the 
coachman whipped his horfes, which began to move, and the foot- 
man, ruining after the carriage, jumped up behind it.” 


[To te continued.} 











Art. III. The Dijfertations of Marimus Tyrius: tranflated from 
the Greek, by Thomas Taylor. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 520. Price 12s. 
Evans, London. 1804. 
t hts iterum Crifpinus! This is another* tranflation in 

which Mr. Taylor makes his author unintelligible, and 
himfeif ridiculous. In Greek, Maximus is a very clear and 
elegant writer; how awkwardly is he introduced to the 


Fnglith reader, even in the firlt fentences of his firft differ- 
tation ? 


“ In difputing concerning daemons, I can bear the oppofition of 
arguments, I can endure the contention, and do not think that the 
couduct of him, who doubts with himfelf, or with another, con- 
cerning the exiftence, efience, and magnitude of a demoniacal 
nature, is in any refpect dire, erroneous, and abfurd. For here, 
indeed, the name is uncertain; the effence of that which is invefti- 
gated is unapparent, aud its power is the fubjeét of doubt. But 
now, in fpeaking of divinity, how fhall la@?’” Vol. Il. p.2. © 

Mr. Taylor, furely, does not think it neceffary that a tran{f- 
lator fhould underftand the idioms of the ancient language, 
much Jeis take the trouble of finding equivalents for them in 
his own. ‘Take the following examples :—In examining whe- 
ther injuries ought to be requited, Maximus maintains the 
negative, and finds fault with the law of retaliation, as only 
reinedying 





* See our account of Fuylor’s Plato; Imperial Review, vol.i. 
pape 3Svl. 
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remedying One wrong by the permiffion of another. Hear 
Mr. Taylor : 


“ For if he who is injured returns the injury, evil will always 
pafs and leap from one to another, and injury will receive injury. 

_ For by the fame right by which you permit him who is injured to 
return the injury, vengeance returns again from the fame to the 
fame; for the juft is equal in both. Do you fee alfo by Jupiter 
what you do in making juftive confift from injuries?” Vol. 1. p. 24. 


Again, in his xxth differtation Maximus fays;—“ he is 
inclined to teign a ftory like one of the wife Aiop’s; but in 
which the fpeakers fhall net be lions, eagles, nor things lefs 
vocal, oaks; my fable,” he fays, “ {hall proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. ‘There was a time when Jupiter exifted together 
with the heavens and the earth: the gods were the citizens ef 
heaven; but men, the narflings of the earth, had not 
made their appearance.” Mr. Taylor thus throws his dark 
and tattered cloak over thofe plain fentences : 


“ 1am defirous, conformably to the wifdom of the Lydian (i. e. 
7Efop), to compofe for you a fable. ‘The fpeakers in it, however, 
will not be a lion, nor an eagle, nor things ftill lefs vocal than thefe, 
waks ; but they will be as follows: Jupiter was, heaven and earth, 
and the citizens of‘heaven, indeed, were the gods; but men, the 
nurfelings of the earth, had net yet emerged into light.” Vol I. 
p. 197. 


One example more: {choolboys know that the Greek phrafe 
sv moos denotes “ things prefent,” “ things within reach :” but 
Mr. Taylor is ignorant of this and all fuch matters. He there- 
fore makes Maximus fay, in his thirty-firft diflertation, “ For 
the human foul, being of a daring nature, lels knows that 
which is before its feet.” (Vol. Hl. p. 101.) Mr. Taylor's 
foul may have feet, but it furely has neither head nor tail. 

“As Maximus had not developed the profundity of the 
Plaionic philofophy, and as, when he difcuffes any thing per- 
taining to its more abftrufe parts, his conceptions are generally 
inaccurate.” (Pref. v.and ix.) Mr. Taylor has added notes to 
fupply bis author’s imperfeGions: modefi and generous pro- 
ceeding, efpecially in fo learned a man! The firft of thefe 
notes we looked into relates to the following words of Mr. 
‘Taylor’s tranflation (vol. i. p. 128): “ Or what advantage do 
the Athenians derive from the Attic, or the Halicarnafienfes 
from the lonic hiftory? Or in what are the Chians more 
happy through this?” Mr. Taylor tells us, that “ by the 
Attic and Ionic hiftories, Maximus alludes to thofe of Xeno- 
phon and Thucydides.” (Vol. I. p. 128.) Yet the ai 
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fenfes, as he calls the Halicarnatfians, might have put bimin 
inind of the firlt fentence of Herodotus, and faved him from 
the difgrace of placing Thucydides among the [onic hifto- 
rians. 

Such glaring ignorance as Mr. Taylor’s would not venture 
to appear abroad and to fhow its groflnefs fo often to the 
public, were it not accompanied and efcorted by a prefump- 
tion not lefs extraordinary. Yet we truft that it will never 
again be our unpleatant duty to animadvert on his produc- 
tions, which, though profefling to be tranflations from the 
Greek, are not only unadorned by the leaft tinéture of claffi- 
cal elegance, but totally devoid of all accurate information 
and all rational entertainment. His underftanding, if he ever 
had any, has been as completely overfet by the Damonology of 
the Platonicians, in which he is a firm believer, as the mind 
of Don Quixote was alienated or deranged by the fictions of 
knight-errantry. But the damon world of the Piatonicians 
being entirely built on the trite and puerile fables of Grecian 
mythology, is not calculated, in the prefent age, to form tlie 
ground-work of any amutfing feries of adventures. 








Art. IV. Critical Remarks on many important paffages of Scrip- 
ture: together with Difértations upon feveral Subjects, tending 
to illuirate the phrajeology and doctrine of the New Tefiament. 
By the late Rev. Newcome Cappe. To which are prefixed Me- 
moirs of his Life, by the Editor, Catharine'Cappe. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 878. Price 10s. York; printed for J. Jobnfon, &c. Lon- 
don, 1802. 


I we could for a fingle moment fuffer our opinion upon the 
merits ofa book to be biafled by feelings of efteem or reve- 
rence for the author, we fhould here be in great danger of mif- 
leading our readers. The memoirs prefixed to thefe two vo- 
lumes, place beiore us a character fo fingularly amiable, from 
fimplicity, benevolence, and patience, that we are irrefiftibly 
impelled to love it. We are perfuaded that Mr. Cappe profeffed 


con{cientioufly what he really thought. We are informed that 
he endeavoured to qualify himfelf for the office of an inter- 
preter of Scripture by the unremitting labour of more than 
forty years. ‘The firft impreflion upon our minds, therefore, 
was to regard with the utmoft deference the fruits of an em- 
ployment undertaken from motives fo pure, and purfued with 
ardour fo unabated. But a careful perufal of Mr. Cappe’s 
Remarks has a little allayed the fervour of that admiration 
which was excited by the account of his virtues. A deter- 
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15 
mined recollection of the duty we owe to the public, as firi@ 
and impartial examiners of literary productions, enables us the 
more clearly to defery thofe defects in the author, from which 
he feems to have been exempt asa man. 

Indeed, when we found that Mr. Cappe had indulged him- 
felf in an unbounded licenfe of inveftigation, and that he had, 
without, hefitation, committed to paper every opinion that oc- 
curred to him, whether the conclufions to which they led were 
fanctioned by the concurrence of any one preceding writer 
or no, we could hardly expect but that upon many import- 
ant points there would be a contiderable difference of {fenti- 
ment between us. Few men have thought intenfely on a 
fubject, and agreed exacily in every point: and furely, of all 
the fubjeéts which from variety, difficulty, or importance, are 
likely to occafion oppofition of ideas, religion has ever proved 
a mott fruitful foil for the fafcinations of novelty, for the fubtle- 
ties of {peculation, and for the charins of contradi¢tion. 

Divetting ourfelves, therefore, of our reverence for the vir- 
tues which adorned the Chriftian in praétice, we muft confider 
only the accuracy and judgment which he has fhown in fpecu- 
lation. But in divefting ourlelves of a bias of perfonal regard, 
we truft we fhall not lofe fight of what is {till due to this au- 
thor, as well as to every other, who propounds opinions, 
however differing from our own, with candour and with abi- 
lity. Befides, we are far from having nothing to anticipate 
but errour or extreme refinement in the pages before us; for, 
amidi{i fome parts that we entirely difallow, and fome which 
incline us to paule, we have the fatisfaction of finding much 
which the wife may commend for its ingenuity, and the good 
delight in for its uth. 

From the contents of thefe volumes our readers can deter- 
mine the probability that on many topics the author and his 
Reviewers may not agree: and they will alfo fee the neceflity 
of felecting a few prominent parts for the fake of conveying a 
general idea of the whole. 


“ Vol. I. A Commentary on the Proem of St. John’s Gofpel. 
Introduction. Paraphraje. Notes in Fuftification of the Paraphraje. 
Reflections. On the terms, “ Kingdom of Heavtn, of God, and of 
Chrift,” as ufed in Scripture. General Reflections and Notes. Dit- 
courfe of Jefus with Nicodemus. Chrift in the form of God. Phil. 
ii. 6—12. Part I, Part II. Paraphrafe and Expofition of John 
yv. 16, to the end. A Commentary on the fixth chapter of John. 

“ Vol. I]. Expofition of the Lord’s Prayer. Mat. vi. Luke xi. 
Objervations on the above. Explication of the Hiftory of the Tempta- 
tion of Chrift. Notes onthe Temptation. Reflections on the Tempta- 
tion. Difiertation on Baptifm; John’s addrefs to thofe who came 

to 
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to be baptized, and his exhortation. Reflections on the Miffion of 
John the Baptift,—of his prophetic character, and of the peculiar 
importance to the people of the Jews of the arguments in favour 
ef Chrift drawn from prophecy. On Matthew, chap, v. 17—20. 
“ Think not that I am come to defiroy the Law and the Prophets, &c.” 
Idea of Judaifm,—of its peculiar end and object, Part I. Part IT. 
Appendix. Of the Connections of the Jews with neighbouring nations. 
On the interett of diftant churches in the vifitation of Jerufalem 
and Judea, and of the propriety of mentioning ‘this vifitation in the 
Apoftolical Epiftles to diftant churches. Paraphrafe on I Thef, iv. 13, 
to the end, and v. 1—12. On the future life of man. On the phrafe, 
Name of Chrift.” Chirifiian Principles. 


In his endeavour to explain the proem to St. John’s Gof- 
pel, we do not think our author more happy than fome of his 

redeceflors. The meaning affixed to this important paflage 
by Mr. Cappe coincides with the ideas of thofe who fiyle 
themfelves Unitarians, He appears to confider the Son of 
God only as a Prophet more eminently difiinguifhed than 
others, inalmuch as Se was felected to difpenfe the miraculous 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. In confequence of this high ap- . 
pointment, our author conceives that all thofe terms of dignity 
are applied to him which are met with in the Old and New 
Tefiament. And he founds his whole expofition upon this 
preliminary obfervation, that St. John wrote his Gofpel with 


the particular view of fhowiag that the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit were exprefsly promifed by Jefus Chrift as privileges 
and favours to be beftowed after his afcenfion. . 


“ The gift of the Holy Spirit,” he remarks, “ appears to have 
been much in the mind of John at the time when he wrote his 
Gofpel. In the beginning of it, relating the teftimony which the 
Baptift bare to Jefus, he is much more minute than the other 
Evangelitis, as to what refpedts the future greainefs of Chrift, as the 
difpenter of thefe miraculous powers: and it is under this idea, I 
conceive, that he wrote the proem of his Gofpel. The hiftory of 
Jetus, confidered in itfelf only, is very properly introduced by that 
of his forerunner, who was fent to prepare his way ; written with a 
view of eftablifhing his divine authority, there is ftill greater pro- 
priety in fuch an introduction to the narration of thofe miracles and 
difcourfes, which would prove that God was with him: becaufe the 
minifiry of John was itfelf the accomplifhment of an ancient pro- 
phecy, acknowledged by the Jews to relate to their Mefliah; the ac- 
complifhment, alfo, of more recent prophecies. that were uttered 
before his birth, and at his circumcifion ; and becaufe a principal 
part of the teftimony of the Baptifi to Jefus confifted in the predic- 
tion of an event, (viz. the gift of the Holy Spirit) that was in itfelf 
a miracle in favour of the Gofpel; a miracle which, at the time 
whep Jobn wrote, was every where exifiing before the eyes of all 
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people; which was neceflary to qualify the difciples for the propa- 
gation of his do¢trine; and by means of which it was that Jefus 
became the great enlightener of the world.” Vol. I. p. 5. 


Our readers may judge from the following fpecimens how 
far an expotition, founded upon thef{e previous views of the 
Evangelift’s intentions, can be made to accord with the terms, 
employed by the facred writer to reprefent his own meaning. 


“ The Common Verjion. 


“ 1, In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. 


“ Emendations of the Common 
Verfon. 
“ }. In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with 
God, and God was the Word. 


“ Paraphrafe, 

“ From the firft the Word was fo with God, that God was the 
Word ; i. e. the Cbriftian Difpenfation did not take its rife from any 
of the prefent preachers of the Gofpel, but from Jefus Chrift, the 
great original preacher of that word of God, who, during all his 
miniftry, as the fubfequent hiftory will thow, was favoured with the 
extraordinary prefence of God, and who, before he came forth un- 
der that character into the world, i. e. out of the privacy in which he 
had hitherto lived, was fo fuily inftru¢ted, and qualified, and au- 
thorized for the errand upon which God fent him, that it was not 
fo properly he that fpake to men, as God that fpake to them by 
him. 


“ 2, The fame was in the be- 
ginning with God. 5. All things 
were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that 
was made. 


“2. 3. He was in the begin- 
ning, or from the -firft, with 
God; all things were by him; 
and without him was not any 
that has been. 


“ Therefore, as it was fit, in the minifiry that he committed to his 
Apoftles, all things have been by his authority, and according to 
his direction; and of their own mere motion, without his warrant, 


nothing has been done by his minifters.” 
* * * - 


* * sd * * 
“ 14. And the Word was made “ 14. Neverthelefs the Word 


fleth, and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth,” 


was fleth, yet full of grace and 
truth: he tabernacled among us, 
and we beheld his glory, as of the 
only begotten with the Father,” 


“ Yet though this firft preacher of the word was thus honaured 
with fuch fignal tokens of Divine confidence and favour, with fuch 
extraordinary previous difpofitions to prepare the world for his re- 
ception, with fuch wonderful communications of Divine witdom 
and power, with authority to confer fuch important privileges on 
thofe who received him and obeyed him; though he was invefted 
with fo high an office, and though his dottrine was confirmed by 
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fuch demontftrations of God’s prefence with him, and he was here- 
after to difpenfe the gifts of the Holy Spirit, he was, neverthelefs 
as the progrefs of this hiftory will fhow, a mortal man; yet his death 
was no detriment to the interefts either of his doétrine or his friends, 
for even after he had left this world, in the clear and comprehen- 
five views of truth which he imparted to his difciples, and in the 
abundance of fpiritual gifts which he beftowed upon them, he taber- 
nacled among.us; and herein we beheld the glory of this illuftrious 
oracle of God; not indeed any radiant fplendour, like that which 
came down into the tabernacle or temple, but the peculiar glory 
that was deftined for Jefus, this beloved Son.” pp. 7—1]. 


A comment fo very difproportionate to the fize of the text, 
where the original matter is buried under a load of explana- 
tion upon explanation, carries with it, at firft fight, an un- 
favourable appearance. And an advocate for the received 
interpretation may fairly draw a conclufion to his own advan- 
tage irom this very circumfiance. He may contend that the 
words ufed by the evangelift are of common occurrence, and 
that there is no difficulty whatfoever in the confiruction. The 
orthodox take thefe words in their ufual acceptation, and ac- 
cording to the regular order. The difputants on the other 
fide are embarraffed by the plain obvious meaning of the 
terms, and, in order to get rid of it, completely abforb it in a 
voluminous commentary. 

Our author has beftowed equal pains upon the notes which 
accompany the paraphrafe, and which occupy fill more fpace 
in the volume. His grand object, in the outfet, is to prove 
that the words & dgx# do not relate to the beginning of all 
things, 

“ This term,” he fays, “no doubt, may have very different figni- 
fications, according to the different fubjects to which it is referred. 
It is fometimes referred to the creation, but never without fome 
manilfett indication of that reference, either by the addition of the 
term xocpov, of the world, or univerfe ; Or xtiesws, of the creation ; or 
fomething in the context that puts it beyond a doubt that its re- 
ference is to this. For inftance, “ he who made them in the begin- 
ning, made them male and female.” 


There is a grievous inaccuracy in this mode of arguing 
about which, as it too often appears in theological writings, we 
ibink it neceffary toenlarge. This fource of error arifes from 
applying indifferently the original words of Scripture, and the 
words by-which they are tranflated into another language, or 
from mifapplying both. The difpute here is about the mean- 
ing of the words é ax. Thefe words are with the firiGeft 
propriety rendered, “1n the beginning :” but it by no means 
follows that the original of every paflage, which is quoted as 
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containing the words “in the beginning,” muft neceflarily 
exhibit é& apxm Indeed it does happen that the faét is quite 
otherwife. 

A reader who fatisfied himfelf with the arguments and illuf- 
trations in the volume before us, and who did not examine 
with accuracy every cited paflage, might expeét to find & apx7 
in the text alluded to by Mr. Cappe. He would, however, be 
far from difcovering thefe important words in the Greek at 
Matt. xix. 4, and there is no authority, even in the Englith ver- 
fion, for fuppofing that they are to be difcovered. The original 
. hasam apxns, which is tranflated “ at the beginning.” The pat- 
fage, in all probability, fhould be printed differently, and thus 
rendered, “ he which made them, made them from the begin- 
ning male and female :” i. e. from the very firft, implying a 
continuance to the time when the words were fpoken. Still, 
however, no light is thrown upon the particular phrafe which 
is, with Mr. Cappe, the object of inquiry. Again, in Heb. i. x, 
where a quotation is introduced from the 102d Pfalm, our ver» 
fion has—“ Thou, Lord, in the beginning,” &c. The Greek of 


the New Teftament, and that of the LXX. (which indeed in 
this epifile are found to agree) ufes the phrale xat apyas, at 
the beginning: 


Such a mode of quoting, it is evident, determines nothing. | 
And it is not a little unfortunate for our author’s ftatement, 
that the words & apxx, put without any genitive cafe following, 
occur very feldom indeed in the Old or New Tefiament.— 
They are to be found Genefis i. 1. John i. 1, 2. Acts xi. 15; 
and, if we can truit our recollection and our Concordance, in 
no other place but thefe. In the laft of thele patlages the 
context limits the words to a particular event. The remain- 
ing texts are fo fimilar in their manner of expreflion, that it 
may be fairly prefumed they affix the fame meaning to the 
fame words. No reafonable man, however, can entertain a 
doubt but that é apxi, in the firlt of thofe texts, refers to a pe- 
riod prior to the exiftence of the material world. It cannot, 
then, be inconfiftent with the rules of found interpretation to 
apply the fame phrafe, ufed by St. John, in the very fame 
Way. 

The notes upon thefe two fhort verfes extend through 
twenty-eight clofe-printed octavo pages; and thofe upon the 
‘remaining fixteen verfes through eighty-fix. For many rea- 
fons we fhall decline the laborious and fruitlefs tafk of attena- 
ing the reverend author any longer in the thorny and perilous 
paths of Polemical Divinity. 

The next object of inquiry in the volumes before us is the 
meaning of “the terms Kingdom of Heaven, of God, and of 
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Chrijt, as ufed in Scripture.” Our author here advances an 
opinion which, as far as our recollection extends, is quite new. 
He produces various reafons with a defign to fhow that this 
kingdom commenced with the afcenfion of our Saviour, and 
terminated with the deftruction of Jerufalem. 

There is undoubtedly much ingenuiiy, as well as Scriptural 

refearch, in this treatife : but there is alfo a fondnefs for para- 
dox which overlooks difficulties, and accommodates faéts and 
expreflions to preconceived ideas. When a divine quits the 
ftriét and fober bounds by which his province is limited, the 
interefts of truth may fuffer, though on his part unintention- 
ally, by the eager purfuit of a favourite hypothefis— 
Wherever this danger appears, it is the Critic’s duty, by a cau- 
tious yet candid examination, to explore every avenue through 
which error may glide; and at leaft warn the unwary of the 
poflibility ef harm, till the whole extent of the paflage be 
cleared of every obftacle. For our parts, we are of opinion 
that fome of the arguments by which this interpretation is 
fupported, are weak and inconclufive. Befides, in the way 
that it is ftated, it may have the effeét of creating difficulties 
about fome do¢trines of unqueftionable importance. It be- 
comes us, therefore, bricfly to ftate fome of our objections. 
. This Effay begins with a proof that the terms in queftion 
are of the fame import: and fo far we are difpofed to agree 
with Mr. Cappe. _ He next attempts to fhow that it does not 
appear from any thing contained in the Gofpels that this king- 
dom had commenced during our Saviour’s refidence on earth. 
He is however aware that one declaration may be cited againft 
him. 





‘ Itis true that in Matt. xii. 28, and Luke xi. 20, it is faid by 
Chrift, “ if I by the Spirit of God caft out devils, then is the king- 
dom of God come unto you.”—ipbacsy i’ ipais “ Infiead of af- 
fcribing my works to Beelzebub, you fhould rather have concluded 
that the kingdom of God, which in fact is near at hand, was even 
now already come upon you.” From this it cannot be inferred that 
the kingdom of God was actually arrived.’ (p. 136.) 

Weare by no means falisfied with this application of the 
paflage in queftion: and we are convinced that Mr. Cappe 
himielf would not have been fatisfied with it, unlefs he had 
been wedded to a fyftem. The phrafe avew éxi mm occurs in 
1 Theil. ii. 16. ¢6avew &¢ 71, which feems to have the fame mean- 
ing, is found in Rom. ix. 31. Philipp. iii. 16. In all thefe 
places an a¢iual arrival of fomething is, we think, intended to 
be expreiled. The full force of the verb may be this: furtim 
et nec opinato ad aliquem pervenire. If, however, it be con- 
tended that the expreflion may admit of doubt, the context 
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is decifive as to the fenfe in which it ought to be taken. Our 
Saviour is arguing from a circumftance that had aétually taken 

lace. The drift of his argument is, that the circumftance 
could not have happened but by an extraordinary interpofition 
of the Deity ; and that interpofition is an evidence that the 
kingdom ot God was arrived. 

Another paflage alfo is quoted by our author, which is at 
variance with his hypothefis, although he feems not to fuf- 
pect it. f 


“ Being afked by the Pharifees, Luke xvii. 20, when the king- 
dom of God fhould come? he anfwers, that ‘ the kingdom of God 
cometh not with obfervation;’ i.e. not with fuch extraordinary 
pomp as they expected ; neither when it did arrive, (verfe 21) fhould 
they fay, ‘ Lo here, or lo there, for the kingdom of God was within 
them.” (p. 135.) 


Now, according to the moft accurate notion we can form 
upon the fubjeét, this anfwer of our Lord does confirm’ the 
opinion of fome modern divines, relative to the ufe of the 
phrafe, “ kingdom of God.” Mr. Cappe, notwithftanding, 
“* hardly thinks that the phrafes, kingdom of God, of Chrijt, 
of Heaven, ever fignify, the power and prevalence of truth 
and righteoufnefs in the hearts and minds of men, by which 
God and Chrift reign there.” (p.194.) We matt notice one 
more inftance of the method adopted by the reverend author 
in expounding texts of Scripture : 


“ Thefe conceptions concerning the nature of the kingdom of 
Chrift will perhaps be farther illuttrated and juftified, if we attend 
to the period of its duration. 

“ Paul {peaks exprefsly of the end of it, 1 Cor. xv. 24, when ‘he 
fhould deliver up the kingdom te the Father.’ This kingdom could not 
be his own celeftial recompence of happinefs and glory; it could not 
be the reign of trath and righteoufnefs : thefe cannot fail; nor can 
they, even in a figurative fenfe, be delivered up. Butthe miracles 
with which the Chriftian caufe was maintained and promoted might, 
in a figurative fenfe at leaft, be delivered up tothe Father. Mira- 
cles might ceafe ;—it was fit they fthould ceafe ; and we know they 
were to ceafe. There was no promife, nor any intimation, that 
they fhould continue beyond the period of the Jewith economy ; nor 
is there any evidence, much to be relied on, that they did. Jefus 
promifed to be with his difciples to the end of the age ; it is cer- 
‘tain their fupernatural powers did not ceafe before: miracles were 
undoubtedly among them ¢il/ that period : and though they might 
be withdrawn, not fuddenly but gradually, they did not prevail 
beyond the diffolution of the Jewath ftate, as they had done before 
that cataftrophe ; this, therefore, may very properly be deemed 
the period of the refumption of the fupernatural powers. Hitherto 
Jefus had governed his people by the Holy Spirit ; his tae 
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een {upported and patronized by miraculous communications : 
at that time this kingdom ceafed ; the interefts of Chriftianity were 
committed to the ordinary operations of divine Providence; Jefus 


- delivered up the kingdom to the Father. He had then ‘ put down 


the rule, authority, and power, over which he was deftined to 
prevail; the ‘ principalities,’ the ‘ powers,’ the ‘ rulers of the dark- 
nefs of this world ;’ Eph. vi. 12, the ‘ fpiritual wickedneffes in high 
places,’ againft which, till then, his difciples had to wreftle. Being 
‘afcended into Heaven, and feated on the right hand of God, ‘ angels, 
authorities, and powers were made fubject to him,’ 1 Pet. iti. 22. 
i. e. the ordinances of the Jewith difpenfation were now peffedly 
abolifhed; ‘ he had fpoiled and triumphed over principalities and 
powers:’ his gofpel had been preached through the whole world, 
according to his own prediction, (Matt. xxiv. 14,) “ for a witnefs 
to all nations;” in confequence of which, “ Satan (that adverfary 
againft the truth, which lay in the national prejudices) was falling 
from Heaven,” Luke x. 18. And now the great obftacle to its 
progrefs, and the chief, if not hitherto the only, fource of perfecu- 
tion againft his difciples, the Jewifh economy, was taken out of the 
way. That was the confiunmation of his kingdom, the laf a& of that 
regal power, which, according to his own highly-figurative language, 
he came to exercife in royal fiate, “ in the clouds of heaven,” Matt. 
xxvi. 64; “ and all the holy angels with him,” xxv. 31; “ in the 
glory of his Father,” Matt. viii. 38; “ with power and great glory,” 
Luke xxi. 27.—(p. 147.) 


In this extraé there is a ftrange mixture of truth and error. 
Nothing can be more accurate than the ftatement concerning 
the duration of miraculous powers; nothing more fallacious 
than the application of 1 Cor.xv. 24, to the deftruction of 
Jerufalem. The event alluded to by the apoftle was not to 
take place till death itfelf fhould have been oa > Vv. 26. 
It was an event in which man, in his mortal fate, was not to 
participate: fee v.50. It cannot be urged that the viciory 
over death was completed by the refurrection of our Lord, 
becaufe the whole reafoning turns upon the final triumph 
which fhall be obtained by all men over that enemy of their 
fiate ; and the terms ufed evidently fignify fomething that 
was then future. We may fafely defy all the powers of cri- 
ticifm to prove that thefe predictions were verified at the period 
which Mr. Cappe affigns for their completion. How can he 
reconcile his hypothefis, as to the kingdom of God, with the 
declaration that is made in a verfe above alluded to?—“ Now 
this I fay, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.” According to the apoftle, the kingdom of God was fill 
future ; it was to take place when all things, even Death itfelf, 
Should have been dettroyed; it was to be enjoyed by good 
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men in the glorified ftate of their bodies. According’ to 
Mr. Cappe, the kingdom of God was already come, was nearly 
advancing to its termination ; and had been already enjoyed 
by men in their ftate of corruptibility. Utri Creditis, Quirites ? 

Having endeavoured to fhow that implicit dependence muft 
not be placed upon out author as an expounder of Holy Writ, 
we may now advert a little to the conduct of his argument. 
Mr. Cappe very properly begins with examining the paflages 
which relate to the kingdom of God ; and he determines that 
there are none in which the date of its commencement is 
marked with more precifion, than that it was to take place 
before the end of that generation. Here, on a fudden, we lofe 
fight of the words, “ kingdom of God, kingdom of Heaven, 
or Chrift.”. The author, however, finds fome phrafes which 
are more tra¢table. He difcovers many places in which our 
Lord is faid to be glorified at and after his afcenfion ; and 
hence, by a procefs of argumentation, rather more expeditious 
than regular, he gathers the conclufion that the kingdom of 
Chrift commenced when he was thus glorified. 

We cannot conceive it neceflary to enter more largely into 
the examination of this hypothefis. Enough, probably, has 
been faid to fatisfy our readers that fome, at leaft, of the 
author’s ftatements are to be received with hefitation. We 
defire earneftly to repeat that we are always convinced of his 
ferioufnefs, though we occafionally difapprove his logic: and 
we truft that, in combating his pofitions, we have never de- 
parted from that fpirit of liberality which is eminently due to 
the fubjeét, as well as to the manner in which it is handled. 
Although the author thinks with freedom, he diffents with 
mildnets ; he is paradoxical without levity, and pofitive with- 
out dogmatifm. 

We mutft here again, with regret, deviate from a rule which 
we would willingly prefcribe to ourfelves, and not conclude this 
article until a future number. The variety and importance of 
Mr. Cappe’s Remarks have drawn us imperceptibly into a long 
train of obfervation: but other publications call upon us for 
notice ; and we feel that we fhould do an act of injuttice if, 
when we have fo freely exprefied our diffent, we did not br 
forward fome of the matter entitled to commendation. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Art. V. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Corre/pondence, of Sir 
Wiliiam Jones. By Lord Teignmouth. 4to. pp. 545. Price 
17. 10s. in boards. Hatchard, London. 1804. 


F men did not read more for amufement than for inftruc- 

tion, the memorrs of the philofupher and the feholar would 
be no lefs attractive than the life of the hero and the con- 
queror. Fox fince the proper ufe of hiftory, according to 
an antient writer*, is to furnifh arule of conduct, by hold- 
ing up examples of virtue and vice, to be imitated and 
avoided, without doubt we {hall find fomething more gene- 
rally applicable in the examples of thofe who have diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by learning and philofophy, than of 
thofe who have been ‘fignalized by the flaughter of their fel- 
low creatures, or the overthrow of ftates and kingdoms. 
To do fuch extenfive mifchief is happily within the reach 
of very few, and depends upon the unufual concurrence 
of many external circumftances; but to rife to eminence 
in literatare and the arts of peace is much more com- 
mouly attainable; as requiring little lefs than the due applica- 
tion of our natural faculties, with thofe exertions which it is 
in our power tomake. Yet fo ithappens, that the great mats 
of readers hardly deign to notice fuch as go on quietly and 
patiently in the iearch of virtue or fcience, but are eagerly in- 
quifitive after thofe who have been the chief actors in fcenes 
of war, and havoc, and devafiation. It is one evil, yet not 
the only one, attendant upon this mifapplied curiofity, that 
fome men have been neglected and forgotten, who, for the 
good done by them, were beft worthy of remembrance and 
tame; while others have been recorded, not without applauie, 
who fhould rather, for their atrocious wickednets, have beeu 
lett to rot in oblivion. In the life of Sir William Jones the 
numerous clafs of readers, to whom we have alluded, will find, 
perhaps, but little entertainment, for his actions were directed, 
not to the deftruction, but to the benefit of his fpecies. ~ Ne- 
verthelefs, that which is objeéted to the memoirs of literary 
men, (the want of incident) will not be obfeNed here; for 
his life, though not expofed to accidents by flood and field, 
nor encompailed with dangers in the purfuit of empire, was 
yet full of arduous adventure for the attainment of extenfive 





* Hoc illud eft in cognitione rerum falubre ac frugiferum, omnis 
te exempli documenta in illuftri pofita monumento intueri: inde- 
libi tuxque reipublica quod imitere capias; inde fedum inceptu 
fedum exitu, quod vites. Liv, Hift, Pret. 
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knowledge ; and, to continue the comparifon, as the cataf- 
trophe of the warrior is perufed with intereft, if he falls in 
battle amid{t thoufands of flain, fo the fate of Sir W. Jones 
becomes greaily interefting by the importance of the laft ac- 
tion in which he was engaged: this was the promulgation of 
a code of law, to give to thoufands fecurity and happinefs. 
The glorious enterprize was fuccelsful, but it coft him his life; 
and he terminated his courfe like that hero who expires in the 
arms of victory. 

The memoirs of this excellent perfon, which are now given 
to the world, were compofed by a nobleman who undertook 
the work at the particular requett of Lady Jones, the widow of 
Sir William, a requeft which moft probably was fuggefted by 
the particular circumftances that enabled him, better than 
other men, to fulfil the folemn truft. For during the latter 
part of Sir William’s life, he lived with him in the habits of 
familiar intercourfe; he was prefent at his laft moments; and 
at that time he was chief governor of the country where Sir 
William held his high and honourable office. We feel a 
pleafure in reflecting that this laft public act of refpeét to his 
memory is conduéted with a propriety and dignity that are 
fuitable to his illuftrious charaeter. 

The mode of compofition which the noble author of thefe 
memoirs has clrofen, is both judicious and fatisfactory. His 
plan was to fet forth the occupations and chara¢ter of Sir W. 
Jones as far as poflible from his own writings ; or, as he fays 
in the preface, “ to make Sir W. J. defcribe himfelt.” For this 
purpote, he feleéted from his correfpondence a very confider- 
able number of letters, and has introduced them into the nar- 
rative; by which means he has given to his work an appro- 
priate value and authenticity. The other materials with 
which he was fupplied are thus enumerated in his preface : 


“‘ For the firft twenty-two years of it, my authorities are ample 
and fatisfactory: they confiit principally of memoranda written by 
Sir William himfelf, and in defcribing the occurrences of this pe- 
riod, | have frequently availed myfelf of his own words. I wih, 
indeed, that I could have ufed them exclufively, but the paper is 
not altogether in a form to adinit of publication. The account of 
the laft twelve years of his life in India is chiefly fupplied by my 
own recollection, aflifted by information collected from his writings 
and correfpondence. ; 

“ Of the events of his life between 1708, his twenty-fecond year, 
and the date of his embarkation for India in 1783, my information 
is lefs complete, although I have {pared no diligence in endeavour- 
ing to collect all that could be obtained. 1 was in hopes that the 
recollection of his contemporaries at Oxford, where he occafion- 
ally refided until he left England, might have fupplied tome mate- 
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rial anecdotes, and that farther information might have been pro- 
eured from his companions in Weftminfter Hall, or on the circuit, 
but my refearches have had little fuccefs, and I am chiefly indebt- 
ed to his correfpondence for the information which I have been 
eble to communicate.” (Pref. p. viii.) 


In this complaint of the want of information we cannot en- 
tirely acquietce. It does not appear that any great chafm, or 
palpable deficiency in the narrative, is occafioned by it. The 
account of thofe fifteen years, from 1768 to 1783, is nearly as 
full in proportion as the fubfequent period; nor do we find 
that any other part of the volume is much more interfperfed 
with anecdotes than this. The acquaintances of Sir W. J. in 
. Oxford and Weftminfter Hall, had probably little to commu- 
nicate beyond what we may learn by neceflary inference from 
his works and letters. His great and furprifing attainments 
could not have been made without extraordinary attention and 
much retired fiudy; and they who lived with him might have 
told of his clofe application, which they muft have con- 
fiantly witnefled: but anecdotes are not furnifhed in abun- 
dance unlefs by thofe who {pend abundance of time in com- 
pany. 

Having premifed thus much concerning the form and fub- 
fiance of the work, we now proceed to give fome account of 
the work itfelf{. Our method will be to prefent the reader 
with a fummary abiiract of its contents, and to infert fuch 
remarks as may occur, together with fome little additional 
information refpecting one or two points, which has been 
communicated to us from good authority. 

The father of Sir W. Jones was of the ifle of Anglefey ; and 
his anceitors in the maternal line were traced, by a Britifh 
genealogift, to the ancient Princes of North Wales. But he 
had in his perfonal merit a more unqueftionable and honour- 
xble claim to difiincion than genealogical fplendour could 
give him. He was that philofopher and mathematician who 
was celebrated in the beginning of the laft century for feveral 
mathematical works of peculiar neatnefs and accuracy ; and 
who numbered among his intimate friends Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and Halley. The wife of Mr. J. was Mary, the youngeft 
daughter of George Nix, a tradefman in London of confider- 
able eminence in his profeflion. Three children were the iflue 
of this marriage ; of whoin the youngeft, William, the fubject 
of thefe memoirs, was born in London on the 28th September 
1746. George, the eldeft fon, died in his infancy : the fecond 
child, a daughter, Mary, who was 10 years older than Wil- 
liam, married Mr. Rainsford, an opulent merchant retired 
, from 
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from bufinefs. This lady perifhed by a dreadful «accident. 
She was burnt to death in 1802, by her clothes catching fire. 

Mr. J. furvived the birth of his fon William but thee years. 
He died in July 1749, leaving behind him a great reputation, 
and a moderate property. 

The care of the fon’s education now devolved upon his 
mother; and the premature lofs of fuch a father was greatly 
alleviated by her abilities and watchful attention. Enough is 
related in the memoirs concerning this excellent perfon, to 
demonfirate that fhe well deferved the affectionate eulogium of 
her hufband (p. 9.), and the grateful teftimony of her fon, who 
culls her the beft of women (p.204.). One anecdote which is + * 
told of her will fhow, that fhe bore a ftrong refemblance to her 
fon, both in her capacity of acquiring knowledge, and in the 
benevolent ends to which fhe applied it. Her fifter’s fon was 
left to her care: he. was defigned for the fea. She made her- 
felf perfect in trigonometry, and the theory of navigation, for 
the purpofe of infiructing him in thofe branches of his future 
profetiion. 

In the plan which Mrs. Jones adopted for ‘eaching her fon, 
fhe rejected the feverity of difcipline, and prapofed to lead his 
mind to knowledge by exciting his curiofity. 

“ By this method, his defire to learn became as eager as her wifk 
to teach : and fuch was her talent of inftruction, and his facility of 


retaining it, that, in his fourth year he was able to read, diftincly 
and rapidly, any Englith book, She particularly attended, at the 
fame time, to the cultivation of his memory, by making him leara 


and repeat fome of the popular fpeeches in Shakefpeare, and the 
beft of Gay’s Fables.” (p. 13.) 


The noble author here interrupts the courfe of his narrative 


to make the following obfervation upon the fubject of éarly 
tuition : 


«“ In common cafes, premature inftruction has often been found 
to retard, rather than accelerate, the progrefs of the intellectua! 
faculties; and the fuccefs of it fo much depends upon the judgment 
of the tutor and the capacity of the fcholar, upon the ikill of the 
one, as well as upon the difpofition and powers of the cther, that it 
is impoflible to prefcribe a general rule when inttruction ought to 
begin, or 2 general mode by which it fhould be conveyed: the 
determination in both cafes muft be left to the difcretion of parents, 
who ought to be the moft competent to decide.” (p. 13.) 


Whatever truth there may be in this obfervation, we 
heartily wifh it may not be mifapplied. We apprehend that 
the intellectual faculties are much more frequently injured by 
defect than excefs of early cultivation. And we particularly 
mark this pailage, left the writer’s authority (which we hold 
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as highly refpeétable) fhould be perverfely quoted, and his 
argument alleged in cafes where he himfelf would condemn 
the fond indulgence or neglect of the inftruétors. 

At feven years old Jones was fent to Harrow fchool. He 
had not been there two years when he broke his thigh; an 
accident which detained him at home for a twelve: nonth. At 
his return to fchool, he was ufed with feverity by the mafier 
for not being able to keep pace with thofe boys who had been 
learning all the while that he was confined by his misfortune. 
Such treatment might have done irreparable injury to a boy of 
worfe temper or weaker fpirits ; but Jones poflefled, in a high 
degree, “ integrity and manly courage ;” as his fehool- fellow, 
Bifhop Bennet, has well noted in his charatter. To thefe two 
qualities it may be afcribed, that this unjuft ufage neither 
made him revolt from his fiudies, nor dejected him: on_ the 
contrary, he was fiimulated by it to extraordinary exertions, 
which in foie little time fet him at the head of his clafs, and 
gave him an untivalled fuperiority for the remainder of his ftay 
at Harrow. He leit that ichool in 1764, having been matri- 
culated at Oxford fome montis before, in the {pring of the 
fame year. 

It was this period of his life which was deferibed in the fol- 
lowing account of him by the lute Sir John Parnell, another of 
his {chool-fellows, and his particular friend. 

He gave early proofs of his poflefling very extraordinary 
abilities. His induitry was very great; and his love of litera- 


ture was the refult of difpofition, a 1nd not of fubmiflioa to 
control. 


“ His tune being employed in ftudy prevented his joining in 
thofe plays and amufements which occupied the time of his other 
fchool-fellows ; but it induced no other fingularity in bis manners : 
they were mild, conciliating, and cheerful. When [| firft knew 
him, about the year 1761, he amufed himfelf with the ttudy of bo- 
tuny, and in collecting foflils. In general, the fame purfuits which 
gave employment to his mature underfianding were the firft objects 
of his youthful attention. The fame difpofition formed the moft 
diftinguifhed features at an early and at a late period of his life. A 
decifion of mind, and a itrict attachment to virtue, an enthufiaftic 
love of liberty, an uniform ipirit of philanthropy, were the charac- 
teriftics of his youth and of his manhood.” (p. 28.) 

Now, to fhow upon what grounds this character of great 
learning and uncommon attainments was given him, we e will 
exhibit a fhort view of them. We fhall not notice his protic iency 
in Latin and Greek, nor any of the ordinary bufinets of claflic 
{chools, but only what he did befide that bufinefs ;—his pa- 
rerga—the employments of his leifure hours. 
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In the firft vacations after he was placed at Harrow he 
lcarned from his mother the rudiments of drawing. At the 
age of nine, during the confinement occafioned by breaking 
his thigh, he conftantly read the juvenile poems of Pope, and 
Dryden’s tranflation of the Eneid ; and he compofed verfes in 
imitation of thofe authors. Upon his return to fchool, finding 
himfelf behind his feillow-fcholars, he laboured hard in the 
perufal of various elementary treatifes, which had never been 
explained or even recommended to him : and he applied them 
with fuch fkill and fuccefs as advanced him to the top of his 
clafs. In his twelfth year he gave a remarkable inftance of 
the powers of his memory, by writing out the Tempeft of Shak- 
fpeare from his own recollection. Soon after that, he tran- 
flated into Englith verie feveral of the Epiftles of Ovid, all 
the Paftorals of Virgil, and compofed a dramatic piece upon 
ihe ftory of Meleager. During the holidays in thefe years he 
had learned the rudiments of French and Arithmetie; te 
which he added the ftudy of the [talian. When in the upper 
fehool he learned the Arabic characters; and he fiudied the 
Hebrew fufficiently to read fome of the Pfalms. For the laft 
months of his fiay at Harrow, he was in fome meafure inter- 
dicted from ftudy, becaufe his fight was weakened by his great 
application. He employed the intervals to learn chels, by 
practifing the games of Philidor. 

At Oxtord his fiudies were purfved with increafing ardour; 
and after a thort refidence there, Univertity College, of which 
he was at’ firft an independent member, paid a handfome 
acknowledgment to his: merit, by unanimoufly ele@ing him 
one of the four fcholars on the foundation of Sir Simon Ben- 
nett. In lefs than two years afterward, viz. on the 7th of 
Auguft 1766, he fucceeded to a fellowfhip on the fame foun- 
dation. Pepe hie 
~ At this period his fondnefs for oriental literature began to 
difplay itfelf, firft in acquiring Arabic. His ftudy of this diffi- 
cult language was diftinguifhed by a circumfiance which is 
worthy of particular notice. He difcoyered in London a na- 
tive of Aleppo, who, though no fcholar, could {peak and write 
the vulgar Arabic fluently. He prevailed on this man, Mirza 
by name, to accompany him to Oxford, and maintained him 
there feveral months, at an expence which his income could 
ill afford, for the purpofe of getting the pronunciation by his 
afliftance. This anécdote difclofes the fingular energy of Mr. 
Jones’s character. In fevere application, and nights devoted 
to fiudy, he perhaps was not unequalled ; but here he mani- 
fefted his love of knowledge by a zeal and enthufiaiim in which 
he furpafied every rival. 

: In 
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In 1765 he accepted an offer which was made him, to be 
the private tutor of Lord Althorpe, now Earl Spencer. He 
had been recommended to the family of this nobleman, by 
that elegant icholar and correct judge of men and books, Dr. 
Shipley, afterward Bifhop of St. Afaph; who, at that time, 
did not perfonally know him, but had {een and approved his 
compofitions at Harrow, and particularly a Greek oration.* 

By this engagement Mr. J. was placed in a fphere entirely 
new tohim. But the mterefting and delicate charge which 
he had now urdertaken, though it removed him in fome mea- 
fure from the Cniverfity, did not atail interrupt his literary pur- 
fuits. We pais by the particular enumeration of thefe to come 
to his firft publication, and the cireumftances which induced 
him to become an author at fo early a period of his life. 

The king of Denmark, who vitited this country in 1768, had 
brought with hia an Eaftern manufeript, containing the life 
of Nadir Shah, which he was defirous of having tranflated in 
England. 

“ The Secretary of State, with whom the Danifh minifter had 
converfed upon the fubject, fent the volume to Mr. Jones, requett- 
ing him to give a litera] tranflation of it in the French language; 
but he wholly declined the tafk, alleging for bis excufe the drynefs 
of the fubjett, the difficulty of the fiyle, and chiefly his want both 
of leifure and ability to enter upon an undertaking fo fruitlefs and 
taboricus. He mentioned, however, a gentleman, with whem he 
was not then acquainted, but who had dijlinguifhed himfelf by 
the tranflation of a Perfian Hiftory, and fome popular talesfrom the 
Perfic, as capable of gratifying the wifhes of his Danith Majetty— 
Major Dow, the writer alluded to, excufed himfelf on account of 
his numerous engagements, and the application to Mr. Jones was 
renewed. It was hinted that his compliance would be of no fmall 
advantage to him at his entrance into life; that it would procure 
him fome mark of diftin@ion, which would be pleafing to him ; 
and, above all, that it would be a reflection upon this country if 
the king thoufd be obliged to carry the manufcript into Fraiuce. 

Tncited 





* We have heard that Dr. S. himfelf owed his introduction into 
the firft ranks of fociety to a fimilar circumftance. His poem upon 
the death of Queen Caroline, which was firft publifhed in the Ox. 
ford Verfes 1736, attracted the notice of the Right Honourable 
Stephen Poyntz, who was Governor to Wm. D. of Cumberland.— 
He invited the author to his houfe at Midgham, in Berkfhire, whe 
then became acquainted with Mifs Mordaunt, afterward Mrs. 
Shipley, a coufin of Mrs. Poyntz. Both thefe ladies were defcended 
from an Farl of Peterborough. Lady Spencer was the eldeft daugh- 
ter of Mr. Poyntz. This note may ferve to account for the frequent 
mention of that family in the fubfequent letters. 
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Incited by thefe motives, and principally the laft; unwilling to be 
thought churlith or morofe, and eager for reputation, he undertook 
the work, and fent a fpecimen of it to his Danith Majefty, who re- 
turned his approbation of the ftyle and method, but defired that the 
whole tranflation might be perfeclly iiterai, and the Oriental images 
accurately preferved, The tafk would have been far eafier to him 
if he had been direéted to finifh it in Latin; for the acquifition of a 
French ftyle was infinitely more tedious, and it was neceflary to 
have every chapter corre<ted by a native of !rance, before it could 
be offered to the difcerning eye of the public, fince in every lan- 
guage there are certain peculiarities of idiom, and nice fhades of 
meaning, which a foreigner can never-attain to perfection. The 
work, however arduous and unpleafant, was completed in a year, 
not without repeated hints from the Secretary’s office that it was 
expected with great impatience by the court of Denmark. The 
tranflation was not, however, publifhed until 1770. Forty copies, 
upon large paper, were fent to Copenhagen, one of them, bound 
with uncommon elegaace, for the king himfelf, and the others as 
prefents to his courtiers.” (p. 41.) 


To this Life of Nadir Shah he annexed a Treatife on Ori- 
ental Poetry, written in French; which we notice not only as 
a proof of his fine tafte and extenfive erudition, but as an in- 
ftance of his judgment. For being well aware that his book 
might be liable to objections on account of the ftyle, in which 
he was laid under a fevere reftraint throughout the tranilation, 


he prudently added the Treatife, to fhow, by the contraft, 
what he was capable of performing upon that fubject in French, 
had he been lett to write according to his own difcretion. 


“« What marks of diftinction he received, or what fruits he reaped 
from his labours, he thought it would ill become him to mention at 
the head of a work, in which he profeffed to be the hifiorian of 
others, and not of himfelf; but to repel the falfe affertions which 
appeared in an advertifemeut on this fubjeét in the public papers, 
contaiuing a mott unjuft reflection on the king of Deamark, he cen- 
iidered it a duty impofed upon him, by the laws of juftice and gra- 
tude, to print at the beginning of his tranflation the honourable 
teftimony of regard which bis Majefty, Chrmitian VII. tent publicly 
to London, a few months after the receipt of the work, together 
with a letter of thanks which he returned for fo fignal a tokea of his 
favour. From thefe documents, it appears that his Danifh Majefty 
jent to him a diploma, conttituting him amember of the Royal So- 
ciety of Copenhagen, and recommended him, in the ftrongeft terms, 
to the favour and benevolence of his own Soverciyu.” (p. 42.) 

Whatever Mr. J. might thiwk it became him to mention at 
the head of his work, his noble biograpier would furely have 
thought it right to inform us what fruits he reaped from this 
labour, if he had reaped any, We fhould not have offered this 
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remark if it were not fox the feeming ambiguity of the para- 
graph, which, after formally introducing the topic of remu- 
meration, leaves it uncertain whether it did not all terminate 
in the Copenhagen diploma. [t is therefore an aét of jutiice 
to Mr.J. to fiate, from his own evidence, that his undertaking 
was rewarded with no real benefit: for when he publifhed the 
Speeches of Ifzeus, near ten years afterward, he takes ocea- 
fion to fay that Lord Bathurfi (to whom they were dedicated) 
had been his only benefactor. 

His high reputation had now attraéted the notice of many 
eminent perfons, both Englifhmen and foreigners. Of the lat- 
ter two are particularly diftinguifhed by their frequent correfpon- 
dence with Mr. J. Thefe were Baron Reviczki, a Polith noble- 
man, (who was afterward the Imperial Minifter at Warlaw 
and at London) and H. A. Schultens, Profeflor of the Oriental 
languages at Leyden. ‘The letters that pailed between them, 
chiefly upon topics of Eaftern learning, form a confiderable 
part of the Memoirs for feveral years, commencing in the year 
1765: they are given in the Appendix as originally written, 
in French and Latin. And here we cannot but obferve that 
the noble writer has done himfelf injuttice in treating fo flight- 
ingly his own tranflation of thefe Letters. Itrequired no apo- 
logy ; but, on the contrary, deferves commendation for fuch 
a treedom, and clearnefs, and eafe, as would be taken for the 
original compofition, if it were uot profeifed and known to be 
otherwife. We are bound to pay this due tribute to the 
merit of the tranflation, becaufe we have to notice a few 
trifling inaccuracies in it. Another circumftance to be men- 
tioned refpecting thefe Letters is, that we find no account of 
the Greek Letter, N° X., in the Appendix, nor any reference 
to it in the body of the work. The Letter, indeed, is of little 
importance, except as it is a proof that Mr. J. could acquire 
the eftcem of ftrangers as well by a {pirit of liberality and cour- 
tefy, as by his literary attainments. It is written to thank him 
for his great civilitics, and to defire a continuance of his kind- 
nefs, by fome foreigner who was upon the point of leaving 
England. It contains neither fubtcription nor date of the year. 

Among the letters of this period we cannot avoid noticing 
that of Mr. J. to Lady Spencer, which contains an account of 
his excurfion from Oxford to Forefthill, in the following plea- 
fing defeription : 

“ To Lapy Spencer. 
“ Septemicr 7, 1769. 

* The neceffary trouble of correcting the firit printed fheets of 
my Hiftory, prevented me to-day from paying a proper refpect to the 
memory of Shakeipear, by attending his jubilee. But I was refolved 
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to do all the honour in my power to fo great a poet; and fet out in 
the morning, in company with a friend, to vifit a place where Mil- 
ton fpent fome part of his life, and where, in all probability, he 
compofed feveral of his earlieft productions, 

“ It is a fmall village, fituated on a pleafant hill, about three 
miles from Oxford, and called Foreft Hill,. becaufe it formerly lay 
contiguous to a foreft, which has fince beencut down. The poet 
chofe this place of retirement after his firft marriage, and he defcribes 
the beauties of his retreat in that fine patiage of his L’Allegro : 

Sometime walking, not unfeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
* * * * * 


While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whiftles o’er the furrow’d land, 
And the milk maid fingeth blithe, 
And the mower whets his fcythe, 
And ev’ry thepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 
Strait mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 
Whilft the landfcape round it meafures : 
Ruffet lawns and fallows grey, 
Where the nibling flocks do ftray ;— 
Mountains, on whofe barren breaft 
The lab’ring clouds do often reft ; 
Meadows trim, with daifies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide ; 
Towers and battlements it fees, 
Bofomed high in tufted trees. 

* * * * 


Hard by acottage chimney fmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks, &c. 


“ It was neither the proper feafon of the year, nor time of the 
day to hear all the rural founds, and fee all the objects mentioned 
in this defcription; but by a pleafing concurrence of circumftances 
we were faluted, upon our approach to the village, with the mufic 
of the mower and his fcythe ; we faw the ploughman intent upon his 
labour, and the milkmaid returning from her country employ- 
ment. ns 

“ As we afcended the hill, the variety of beautiful objects, the 
agreeable ftillnefs and natural fimplicity of the whole fcene ‘gave 
us the higheft pleafure. We at length reached the fpot whence 
Milton undoubtedly took moft of his images; it is on the top of 
the hill, from which there is a moft extenfive profpect en all fides : 
the diftant mountains that feemed to fupport the clouds, the villages 
and turrets, partly fhaded with trees ofthe fineft verdure, and partly 
raifed above the groves that furrounded them, the dark plains and 
meadows of a greyith colour, where the theep were feeding at large ; 
in fhort, the view of the ftreams and rivers, convinced us that there 
was not a fingle ufelefs or idle word in the abovementioned deicrip- 
tion, but that it was a moft exact and lively reprefentation of nature. 
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‘Thus will this fine paffage, which has always been admired for its 
elegance, receive an additional beauty from its exactnefs. After 
we had walked, with a kind of poetical enthufiafm, over this en- 
chanted ground, we returned to the village. 

«“ The poet’s houfe was clofe to the church: the greateft part of 
it has been pulled down, and what remains belongs to an adjacent 
farm. I am informed that feveral papers in Milton’s own hand 
were found by the gentleman who was lati in poffeffion of the eftate. 
The tradition of his having lived there is current among the vil- 
lagers : one of them fhewed us aruiuous wall that made part of his 
chamber; and I was much pleafed with another who had forgotten 
the name of Milton, but recollected him by the title of The Poet. 

“« It muft not be omitted that the groves near this village are 
famous for nightingales, which are fo elegantly deicribed in the 
Penfierofo. Moft of the cottage windows are overgrown with 
{weetbriars, vines, and honey-fuckles; and that Milton’s habitation 
had the fame ruftic ornament we may conclude from his defcrip- 
tion of the lark bidding him good-morrow. 


Thro’ the fweet-briar or the vine, 
Or the twifted eglantine: 


for it is evident that he meant a fort of honey-fuckle by the eglan- 
tine; though that word is commonly ufed for the fweet-briar, 
which he could not mention twice in the fame couplet. 

“ Ifever I pafs a month or fix weeks at Oxford in the Summer, 
I fhall be inclined to hire and repair this venerable manfion, and 
to make a feftival for a circle of friends in honour of Milton, the 
moft perfe@ fcholar, as well as the fublimeft poet, that our country 
ever produced. Such an honour will be lefs fplendid, but more 
fincere and refpeétiful, than all the pomp and ceremony on the banks 
of the Avon. “ ] have the honour, &c.” 


Mr. J. muft certainly have viewed this rural {pot with a 
peet’s eye, fo little refemblance do we difcover between the 
real appearance of the place and thofe features which he thinks 
furnifhed Milton with hints for his defcription in the Allegro. 
To inftance in the article of water only, Milton fays, 

* Strait mine eye hath caught new pleafures, 
Whilft the landfcape round it meafures. 
* m * * * 


Shallow brooks and rivers wide.” 


There is no brook at Foreft Hill which can make part of a 
landfcape ; nor is there any thing to be called a brook, wulefs 
it be the overflowing of a feanty well, which is concealed in a 
ditch. And if the ftreams of Ifis and Cherwell may be digni- 
fied with the name of rivers wide, they will hardly appear fo 
from this hill; for the neareft point at which they can be feen 
from thence is more than four miles diftant. The river Thame 
holds its courfe nearer, but if it be vifible at all from Forett 
Hill is not to be denominated a wide river. 


We 
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We truft that the following information will not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers, as it is immediately conneéted with 
the purport of the foregoing letter, and the great poet who ia 
{fo honourably mentioned in it. 

Foreft Hill, the refidence of Mr. Powell, the father of Mil- 
ton’s firft wife, is fituated about four miles from Oxford, on 
ihe north fide of the London road. It derives its name from 
the ancient foreft of Shotover, which lies on the other fide of 
the road, and which in the time of Mr. Powell was fitocked 
with deer. He was a verdurer or keeper of that foreft. His 
houfe was near the church ; and when Mr. Jones vifited this 

E place, fome remains of it (viz. two rooms, one over the other) 
were ftanding; and the upper room contained a large quan- 
tity of writings. Thefe rooms were not inhabited ; but there 
was an indifferent farm houfe very near, of a later date, 
which occupied part of the fité of the old manfion, and was 
perhaps built with the materials. It was in this year (1769), 
or the following, that Mickle, the well-known tranflator of 
the Lufiad of Camoens, came to refide at Foreft Hill: he had 
lodgings in a large farm, or manor houfe, which by fome 
was reputed to be the houfe in which Powell had dwelt: but 
that was not fo; yet the farmer who occupied it was alfo 
tenant of the eftate that had been Powell’s, and of the houfe 
uponit (the indifferent farm houfe juft before mentioned), where 
he placed fome of his family and workmen. Mickle, during his 
refidence here, invited two gentlemen of the univerfity 
(among whom he had many acquaintance), to join him in 
looking over the ape we have fpoken of, to fee whether 
they contained any thing relating to Milton. Upon exami- 
nation they proved to be in general of a much later period ; 
and confifted almoft entirely of drafts of leafes, and other 
legal inftruments: and they appeared to have been the pro- 
perty of an aitorney. But in the other houfe, where Mickle 

odged, there was a fmall quantity of papers, how or when 
brought thither was not known; among thefe were found 
about twenty that were efteemed worthy of notice and preter- 
vation. They were either letters to Mr. P. or fhort writings 
concerning his affairs. Of the letters, one was from the 
bifhop of Oxford, in 1636, to thank him for the prefent of a 
buck; and another, dated about 1644, was from the gover- 
nor of Oxford, Sir Thomas Glemham ; threatening him, that 
if he did not threfh out his wheat, and bring it to Oxford 
market, he would fend his troopers to fetch it. The contents 
of the reft were not more important than thefe: and though 
fome of Mr. P.’s family were noticed in one or two of the 
papers, no mention whatever of Milton or bis wife was dif- 
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covered. There exifted a report in the farmer’s family, that 
fome fearch among the papers had been made before, by a 
lady, with the fame view that Mickle and his univerfity 
friends examined them. If the report was well founded, we 
may conclude that the fearch was unfuccefsful, fince no refult 
of it has ever been committed to the public. It may be 
added, that there is no authority for fuppofing that Milton 
ever had an habitation of his own in this village. 

Mr. Jones continued to be the private tutor of Lord Althorpe 
fomewhat more than five years. But whatever fatisfaétion he 
might derive from his conneétion with that noble family, the 
fituation did not altogether correfpond with his feelings. 
He was defirous of a condition more fuitable to his capacity, 
ang habits; and looked forward to fomething of higher im- 
portance and diftinction than he could ever hope to obtain 
from his prefent office. The law fuggefted itfelf to him as a 
profeffion in which he had every reafon to expect fuccefs, 
trom his extraordinary talents and induftry. The advice of 
his friends coinciding with his own inclinations, determined 
him how to proceed. He accordingly refigned his charge in 
Lord Spencer's family, and entered himfelf a fiudent of the 
Temple in Sept. 1770. 

He was now devoted to the fiudy of the law. Upon which 
his biographer obferves, ‘ that it was more than could be ex- 
pected that he fhould at once renounce his attachment to 
Oriental learning and literature in general;’ and produces, 
from his letters, one or two circumftances that are amufing ; 
as they fhow the ftruggle between his affection for his former 
ftudies, and his apprehenfion of having it thought that he 
ftill applied himfelf to poetry. See Memoirs, " 

_ While he was a ftudent of law he wrote shat he calls ‘A 
little Philippic againft an obfcure coxcomb. This was a 
French letter to one Anquetil du Perron, who had publifhed 
a life of Zoroafter, with fome fuppofed works of that philofo- 
ok to which he prefixed an idle account of his travels in 

ndia, and elfewhere, while he was collecting information ' 
upon his fubje. Oxford was one of the places which he 
vilited for this purpofe; and he repaid the civilities that he 
met with there by fome illiberal refleétions upon thofe gentle- 
men who had kindly received him. The letter was a wel]- 
deferved chaftifement of his vanity and ingratitude. 

In the beginning of 1774, Mr. Jones publifhed his Com- 
mentaries on Afiatic Poetry; a work which was received with 
applaufe, both by the learned in England, and by the Oriental 
{cholars of Europe in general. Thefe two publications ex- 
cepted, his compofitions from this time bore fome oe 
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his profeffional ftudies. Such was his tranflation of the fpeeches 
of Ifaus, which treat of the laws of fucceffion to property 
among the ancient Athenians. Such, alfo, was the pamphlet 
intitled “.An Enquiry into the Legal Mode of fuppreffing 
Riots;” and his Effay on the Law of Bailments. 

He was called to the Bar in 1774; and in 1776 was ap- 
pointed a Commitlioner of Bankrupts by the Lord Chancellor 
Bathurft: for. this fubftantial token of regard, which was 
wholly unfolicited, he makes a handfome acknowledgment, 
in the dedication of his Ifeus, as has been already mentioned. 

The year 1782 was diftinguifhed by a remarkable occurrence 
in the life of Mr. Jones: this was his nomination as a candi- 
date to reprefent the Univerfity of Oxford in parliament, upon 
the refignation of Sir Roger Newdigate. As the Memoirs do 
not rightly account for his failure on that occafion, we ‘hall 
briefly explain the circumftances in which Mr. Jones then 
fiood, and the ftate of the Univerfity at that time with regard 
to their parliamentary reprefentatives. Some years before Sir 
R. Newdigate refigned his feat, Sir W. Dolben had accepted 
an invitation from the Univerfity to be their member, upon an 
unexpected vacancy ; and he had relinquifhed this feat at the 
next general election in confequence of an engagement to 
the county of Northampton. ‘Thefe particulars are proper to 
be mentioned, becaufe it is unufual for the reprefentatives of 
the Univerfity to leave their feat for any other in the Houfe of 
Commons; and it is no lefs unufual for the Univerfity of 
Oxford to remove thofe gentlemen whom they have once 
chofen for their reprefentatives. By this previous connection 
with the univerfity, Sir. W. Dolben’s intereft there was fo much 
firengthened as to render it a very arduous attempt in an 
one who fhould become his opponent: and Dr. Scott’s friends 
found it fo; for after Mr. Jones had withdrawn they declined 
the conteft without coming to a poll. But Mr. Jones became 
a candidate with ftill lefs probability of fuccefs: for he was 
fet up in oppofition, not only to Sir W. Dolben, but to his 
own college, in oppofing Dr. Scott, who was a fellow and 
tutor of the fame fociety, and was known to be fupported by 
them, and by numerous other friends, whom his refidence and 
fituation ia the Univerfity had given him the opportunity of 
acquiring. This kind of oppofition is very rare in Oxford, 
and never fuccefsful there at any election. Mr. Jones’s failure, 
therefore, is net to be attributed im any degree to his political 
principles, or his Ode to Liberty; though thefe might be al- 
leged by fome individuals who were not inclined to vote for 
him: the real caufe was the eftablifhed and preponderating 
intereft of thofe to whom he was oppofed. 
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That under fuch cireumftances he was induced to be put in 
nomination may be imputed to the inconfiderate zeal of his 
friends. That he ever defigned to thwart the withes of his 
college we cannot believe. That he entertained a high efteem 
for Dr. Scott, and had been zealous to ferve him on a former 
occafion, we fhall prove by an original letter written to Pro- 
fellor White, which we are permitted to infert here. 


Duke-Street, 24 Nov. 1773. 
Dear Mr. White, ; 

I write this in the greateft hafte to requeft you, that, if your voice 
be not already engaged on the other fide, you will attend on Thurlday, 
the 2d of December, in favour of Scott, who is candidate for the 
vacant Profefforthip of Ancient Hiftory; and that you will exert 
your influence in the fame caufe. Might I alfo trouble you to 
preient my beft refpects to Drs. Hunt and Adee, requefting their 
intereft in fupport of my friend? I prefs this with uncommon zeal, 
as I have g particular efteem for the Candidate, and know him to 
be worthy of every honour or advantage ‘hat our Academical body 
can confer. I fhall be in Oxford the 11t of December, for the pur- 
pote of giving my vote; and fhall return to London on the next 
day. My mother and filter defire their compliments. 


“ Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Your ever faithful friend and fervant, 


“ W. JONES. 
* To the Rev? Mr. White, 


* Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford.” 


We cannot confider the iffue of the above-mentioned con- 
teft as ultimately unfavourable to Mr. Jones, if (as the Me- 
moirs relate) “ he would have facrificed, to obtain that feat 
in parliament, not only an Indian Judgethip of £.6,000 a-year, 
but a Nabobfhip with as many millions. On the contrary, we 
think that he has done more benefit to himfelf, and to the 
world, in the ftation for which he was referved. He had 
been encouraged for fome years paft to look forward to a feat 
on the Bench at Calcutta; and, at length, in March 1783, 
during the adminiftration of Lord Shelburne, he was appointed 
a Judge there, by the efpecial friendthip of the late Lord 
Athburton. On this occafion he received the honour of 
kuighthood : and, in the following month, he had the happi- 
mets to accomplith his withes, by his marriage with Anna 
Fae Shipley, the eldeft daughter of the Bifhop of St. 

iap 1. 

The portion of Sir W’.. Jones’s life, which we have hitherta 
celineated, may be regarded as one unceafing exertion of 
fuperior talents and induftry, by which he raifed himfelf to 
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a ftation of high importance and dignity: and the Memoirs 
will confirm this reprefentation, by the uniform teflimony of 
his numerous correfpondents and acquaintance ; among whom 
are to be found fome of the moft diftinguifhed characters of 
the age, in rank, and learning, and virtue. 
He now prepared to go and take poileffion of his office ; 
and in April 1783 embarked for India. 
(To be continued.) 
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Art. VI. The Principles of Moral Science. By Robert Forfyth, E/q. 
Advocate. Vol.1. 8vo. pp. 520. Price 9s. Bell and Brad- 
fute, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London. 1805. 

HE fcience of Morals prefents to the human underftand- 
ing fome of the moft difficult and important fubjeéts of 
enquiry. To the inveftigation of other fciences we generally 
bring an unoccupied and unprejudiced mind ; whereas, before 
reaion dawns, the principles and rules of moral conduét are fo 
firmly and clofely interwoven with our frame, that we feldom 
{top to enquire whether they be true ; and if we do, are gene- 
rally unable to diftinguith and feparate what is weak or hurt- 
ful from what is beneficial and found. Befides, many of the 
points to be feparately examined are fo fubtle and evanefcent, 
and the refult of the enquiries and experience of mankind is 
fo confufed and contradi¢tory, that we are often inclined or 
neceflitated to break off our enquiries, and to think and act 
according to thofe principles and rules which have accompa- 
nied our growth, and which feem part of our nature, left, by 
unfixing thefe, and not being able to fubftitute others, we 
fhould expofe ourfelves to the charge, and fuffer from the 
evils, of inconfiftency. 

In no tcience has the doétrine of univerfals led philofophers 
more atiray from certainty and found fenfe than in Morals. 
Inftead of confulting their own feelings, or appealing to the 
experience and conduct of mankind, in order to determine the 
object which all men uppole they have in view in their rnles 
and -habits of life, they have fuffered their imaginations to 
form fome undefined afd inexplicable idea of the fitneis or 
truth of things, according to which they withed to regulate 

every action. Hence it is evident, that, even if the duties 
they inculcated had been neceffarily connected with the grand 
object which all men have in view, yet as they would not 
condeicend, or were not able, to point out that connection, 
no practical confequences could enfue from their inveftiga- 
tions or daétrines. 4 
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If the reader judge of Mr. Forfyth’s plan from the title 
of the firft chapter of his book, he will conclude that he is 
determined to avoid the vain fpeculations of the univerfal- 
t/ts—~“ The ultimate objeét of human purfuit,” Mr. Forfyth 
very properly confiders as neceflary to be afcertained previ- 
oufly to his pointing out the means by which that object may 
be obtained; but, we apprehend, few readers will continue to 
perufe the work from any expectation of inftruction, (what- 
ever amufement they may hope for) when the following fen- 
tence, which muft give the character to all that follows, meets 
their eye. “It appears to me, then, that the great object 
which the human race ought to purfue, and the attainment of 
which they ought to regard as the bufinefs of their lives, is 
not to produce happinets, pleafure, or felicity in themfelves 
or others; but that, on the contrary, the end for which they 
were formed, and which alone they can purfue with fuccefs, 
is the improvement of their whole intelle¢tual faculties, whe- 
ther fpeculative or active.”"—(p.9.) Left his readers fhould 
fuppofe that he means merely to aflert the o/d. doétrine, that 
the moft pure and independent happinefs of man muf arife 
from the cultivation of his intelleét, he takes fpecial care to 
tell him, that “ there is little doubt that a profligate, poffefled 
of health and thoughtlefs vivacity, is as happy a being as a 
Newton, embracing the univerfe in his fublime conception ; 
and is far happier than the virtuous elder Brutus when aveng- 
ing his country of the crimes of his own children.”—<(p. 13.) 
After the peruial of this and many fimilar paflages, is it unjuft 
or too fevere to maintain, that the mind of Mr. Forfyth is 
either very weak or very perverted ?—that he either cannot 
attain that cultivated «and comprehentive intelleét, which, 
according to himfelf, forms one part of the duty of man ; or 
that having attained it, he forgets the other branch of duty, 
and inftead of endeavouring “ to produce the improvement of 
the minds of other rational beings,” directs his fophittry to 
perplex their underfiandings. He at once points out the 
path which we ought io tread, and withdraws the object which 
alone can be expected to induce us to enter on it. He wifhes 
the profligate to become enlightened like Newton, and hero- 
ical like Brutus; and at the fame time tells him, that if he be 
‘already poffeffed of health and thoughtlefs vivacity, he need 
not defire to imitate thefe characters, fince they were not 
more happy than he is. He forgets, that before man can aét 
he muft will; that before he can will, he muft have fome ob- 
ject of defire; and that, by the very meaning of the term, 


| nothing can be defirable which does not promife felicity. 
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It feems as fuperfluous and unneceflary to examine the 
proofs of this ftrange doétrine, as it would be to attend to 
the reafonings of him who would undertake to demonftrate 
that a ftone thrown upward fhould remain fufpended in the 
air. A mind not warped by the love of fophiftry, or foured 
by misfortune, inftead of inferring, from an attentive exami- 
nation of this world, that its Contriver and Author never in- 
tended we fhould enjoy happinefs in it (p.16), would have 
.difeovered many different fources of felicity within the reach 
of every condition, and would have endeavoured to point 
them out by fuch marks that they could not be miftaken. 
After all, Mr. Forfyth is probably merely difputing about 
words ;—by happinefs he may mean, not that ftate in which 
the pleafurable fenfations preponderate over thofe of a painful 
nature, but that in which no moment of the moft tranfient or 
lighteft mifery occurs. As we admit, with great hefitation 
and reluctance, the idea of a man’s having been expofed to 
fuch a continued feries of misfortunes, as not only to banifh 
from his expectation all idea of happineis, but alfo to cramp or 
diftort the faculties of his mind, we cherifhed the belief, as 
long as we poffibly could, that Mr. Forfyth differed from the 
reftof mankind merely in the meaning he aflixed to his terms. 
We were, however, completely driven from this charitable 
opinion when we were informed that, “ we ought to regard 
the Contriver of our conftitution, neither as a malevolent 
being, who has devifed a fyftem of mifery, nor as a being who 
wifhes to produce mere pleafure or felicity for its own fake, 
bat as afkilful artift, who delights in the diffufion of mind 
through the univerfe, and who has contrived this world for 
the purpofe of training up men to the pofleflion of intelli- 
gence. Pleafure and pain feem to be almoft equal in his eyes, 
and to be ufed indifferently, as they beft promote his grand 
purpofe of creating energy of character.”—(p. 23, 24.) 

It appears to us, that the fame mode and train of argument 
by which we prove the exiftence of an intelligent being, 
would, if properly underftood, and feen in all its relations, 
lead us to infer, that this being is poffefled of moral attributes. 
‘This mode of argument, independently of revelation, is ftrictly 
analogical : we are contcious with retpeét to our own upera- 
tions, and we witnefs in the operations of others, that every 
effect which manifefts defign was preceded by the exertion of 
intelleét; hence, whenever we fee any objeét which bears 
marks of defign, the mind naturally patles to the confideration 
and belief of an intelligent caufe ; but every perion muft be 
confcious that he never did, and never can, exert his intel- 
lect without fome object in view, from the attainment of which 
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he either is fure or expects to attain, what feems defirable to 
himfelf. It is as impoffible (if degrees of poflibility can be 
imagined) for intelligence to act without fome molive, as itis 
for an effect to exift without a caufe ; but we can form no con- 
ception ofany motive which does not inclade the idea of hap- 
pinefs ; or, in other words, we cannot conceive an intelligent 
being deftitute of moral attributes :-—if he feeks his own hap- 
pinefs by diminifhing the happinefs of others, we call him ma- 
levolent ; and benevolent, when in his opinion they coincide, 
and when, confequently, in order to fecure his own, he exerts 
his intelle& and his power to fecure and promote that of lis 
fellow-creatures. If it be objected, that, according to the 
_— of this argument, the happinefs of the Deity muft 

cpend on that of his ereatures,—the reply is obvious and 
fatisfactory :—as the works of God can be only fuch as he 
willed them to be, it is as improper to fay that the Deity de- 
pends on them, as it would be to fay that a man is dependant 
who has the power to do whatever he pleafes. If the train of 
reafoning we have ftated be fatisfactory (and every part of it 
appears to us to bear direétly and forcibly on the point in 
queition), Mr. Forlytin muft believe in the exifience cither of 
a malevolent or a benevolent being ;—-but as he conceives, 
from a curious induction of particulars (p.17—19), that “ the 
very form of our world is hoftile to the idea, that its Author 
creaicd it for the purpote of producing happinets to the human 
race,” he is driven to a conclufion, which, perhaps, upon re- 
flection, its fingularity may more readily induce him to main- 
tain than its logical inference,—that the Author of our being 
defigned us to be wretched. 

We have detained the reader’s attention on the firft chapter 
fo long, becaufe it feems the moft laboured, though perhaps net 
the moft paradoxical in the book ; and we hope we have thus 
excufed ourfelves from the trouble of formally and minately 
examining thofe inferences which depend in a more imme- 
diate and neceflary manner on the introductory and funda- 
mental propofition. 

In the fecond chapter he treats of the “ qualities which 
conftitute moral perfection.”——Thete, according to him, con- 
fift of the two following ; “ Firft, of a capacity to think or to 
judge clearly ; and fecondiy, of a capacity to aét vigoroully.” 
(p. 40.) Several very judicious obfervations occur refpecting 
the advantage and necetlity of wifdom and fortitude; and were 
we not continually reminded that thefe qualities, even when 
poffciled in their utmoft purity and vigour, cannot add a fingle 
iota to our felicity, we might be induced to treaiure up his 
rules, and apply trem to the regulation of our condu&. The 
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author, however, has not completely eradicated his former 
miftaken notions about the object of human puriuit, and the 
qualities of human action; or, perhaps, he finds it impoffible 
to convey his new opinions in a language formed by men who 
thought there were fuch things as happinefs and mifery, and 
who exprefled defires which, it now appears, they only ima-~ 
gined they felt, by words that {poke intelligibly to their fellow- 
creatures; for the terms good and evil; virtuous and right, 
and duty, are ftill ufed by Mr. Forfyth. 

Chapter iii. contains a view of former fyftems of morality, 
all of which, of courfe, he oppofes, becaufe they hold out 
happinefs as the ultimate object of human puriuit. “ There 
can be no doubt,” he fays, “ that we ought to act properly, 
fitly, ufefully, righteoutly, and in a manner agreeable to our 
fituation: but how fhall it be known that we are doing fo ?” 
But fuppofe that a perfon were to doubt whether he ought to 
aét in this manner, how would Mr. Forfyth folve his doubts ? 
If he were to reply, that by fitnefs, propriety, &c. he meant, 
in that manner which would “ increafe the intelleétual excel- 
lence of our nature,” does he imagine that any, not fatisfied 
with the former propofition, would be fatisfied or convinced 
by this change of terms? ‘The quettion would ftill recur, Why 
fhould I with to increafe the intellectual excellence of my 
nature? and till Mr. Forfyth could aniwer this fatisfaétorilv, 
or, in other words, by proving that intellectual excellence is 
the road to greater happinels than is already pofleffed, he 
would fail to produce conviction, defire, or action. Mr. For- 
{yth very juftly remarks, that “ that can never be an ultimate 
object of purfuit, and a fupreme rule of action, which itfelf 
requires to be ruled and directed by fomething elfe.” Does he 
not alfo perceive, that whatever is the rule of conduct can 
never be the ultimate object? As well might he maintain, that 
the knowledge of agriculture was the ultimate object of the 
farmer. It is impotlible for him or any philofopher to alter or 
modity the altimate object of human purfuit: if, infiead of 
attending to general ideas, conjured up by their own imagina- 
tions, philofophers had opened their eyes on human nature, 
they would have difcovered, that what remained for them to 
afcertain were, the habits of thinking and of aéting, by which 
the ultimate obje&t might be fecured moft completely and 
fully ':—they would have found, that a neceffary conneétion is 
efiablifhed between the different degrees and kinds of happi- 
nels of which man is fufceptible, and the different modes cf 
conduét which, as a being endowed with different corporeal 
ind mental inlets to happinefs, he can purfue ; and that man 
will bett anfwer the end of his exifience, by gaining a com- 
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plete and accurate knowledge of this connection. Truth muft 
be purfued, and intelleét cultivated at firft, and fora confider- 
able Jength of time, on account of the advantage which we 
expect to derive from them ; afterward, by a law of our na- 
ture palpably obvious, and eafily referrible to the mafter law 
of aflociation, what was formerly fought after as a mean, be- 
comes the immediate object of defire, independently of any 
reference to its conne¢tion with the advantage it is calculated 
to produce, and even when it is entirely feparated from every 
expectation of producing it. Many philofophers have hence 
imagined, that the love of truth is innate and difinterefted : 
but if they confult their own feelings, they will be convinced 
that the difcovery of truth is attended with pleafurable fenfa- 
tions; and if they trace back thefe afflociated ideas to their 
origin, they will find that the operations and improvement of 
intellect pleafe, becaufe they have experienced, or have been 
taught to expect, fome feparate good from them. It is even 
by no means uncommon for a man to find pleafure in per- 
forming actions, which he is firmly convinced cannot pofhibly, 
in any inftance, lead to thofe defirable confequences, from 
their real or fuppofed conne¢tion with which he was at firft 
induced to firengthen them intoa habit. If Mr. F. will exa- 
mine his prefent feelings, and can recal the opinions or convic- 
tions which firtt induced him to fet fuch a high value upon 
intellectual attainments, he will probably find that even now 
they render him more happy than he would be if deftitute of 
them, and ihat he formerly looked to fome object beyond them, 
to which he tuppofed they would neceffarily Jead. It is a very 
curious and inexplicable phenomenon in the human mind, 
that the moft perfeét habits coincide with what is denomi- 
nated inftinét, in inciting to the performance of adtions, with- 
out the mott difiant or evanefcent idea of happinefs to be 
derived from them. 

In the fecond part Mr. F. treats of the private duties of 
men. As he confiders the cultivation of the intellieét as para- 
nount to every other duty, he employs the firft fix chapters of 
this part in analyzing the different faculties and powers of the 
homan mind, and in pointing out the mode in which they 
may be improved, and the caufes which have produced error 
in feience. The didactic part of thefe chapters contains feve- 
ral important and uleful precepts; but the following paflage, 
befide feveral others, afiords a happy fpecimen of a cuftom, 
not uncommon among metaphytical writers, of impoling upon 
their readers, and not improbabiy on themlelyes alto, confufion 
or inanity for novelty and profoundneds. 
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“ In acquiring knowledge, the underftanding exerts itfelf thus ; 
all human knowledge coniitis of an acquaintance with objects, and 
with the refemblance or difference of objects. Every found exer- 
tion of the underftanding, therefore, confifis of a comparifon of ob- 
jects. This comparifon is made by a joint effort of the perceptive 
and voluntary powers. The mind can only perceive one objet at a 
time. In comparing two objects, it firft attends voluntarily to the 
one, and thereafter to the other. Jf no change is felt te take place 
in the ftate of the mind or perception, the objects are faid to be 
alike, but otherwife they are faid to differ” (p. 79). 


Thofe who wifh to be initiated into the myfteries of mathe- 
matics need no longer be deterred by the difficulty which 
meets them in the form of the common definition of a point, 
as Mr. F. has removed what had confefledly perplexed the 
different commentators on Euclid. ‘© The mathematical point, 
or the general term, is merely the verb to point, or puncture 
under the difguife of a fubfiantive noun, in the fame manner 
that the verb to move is converted into motion, or to exert 
into exertion” (p.121). Had Mr. F. comprehended the prin- 
ciple of the “ divifions of Purley,” to which he refers in his 
chap. on the arrangement and formation of language, (in 
which the paflage juft quoted occurs) he would not have ad- 
mitted it, or many fimilar to it, if he wifhed either to explain 
a real difficulty, or even to convey a meaning in what he 
wrote. 

In the appendix to chapter 3d,“ Of the Intellectual Fa- 
culties of Inferior Animals,” the author endeavours to point 
out, very unfatisfactorily, in our opinion, “ the particular 
powers, by the want of which they are difqualified from ac- 
quiring the ufe of language, and from engaging in a career of 
improvement” (p.123). Itis, perhaps, impoilible to point out 
fully and unobjectionably, all the caufes of the difference be- 
tween brutes and man ; but two, very obvious and very power- 
ful, immediately offer themfelves to the notice of the moft fu- 
perficial enquirer. Man can bring to bear upon any object he 
wifhes to inveftigate, more fenfes at atime, and each more 
completely, than any of the lower animals; and the fenfations 
impreffed on his mind at the fame time, are not only more 
numerous, but alfo affociated more clofely, and in a greater 
number of combinations. In fact, one of the great original 
differences between the mind of man and that of brutes, 
feems to confit in the former being much more fufceptible of 
affociated impreflions than the latter; and thofe animals, fuch 
as the dog and the elephant, which approach neare{t to mau 
in their powers of memory and reafoning, are found to pof- 
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fefs a greater number of affociated impreffions than the other 
animals. 

Of the peculiar turn of mind with which Mr. Forfyth feems 
to be potleffed, we cannc: give a more firiking and character- 
iftic example, than that which the following reticctions pre- 
fents : 


“ When I refleé that my mind is fuperior to the mind of a dog, 
only becaufe my memory obeys my will, and that this difference 
may poffibly arife merely from fome minute circumftance in our 
original organization, I am humbled by the confideration; and I 
cannot help regarding the metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of {pi- 
rits, and the humane fentiments which it infpires, with a confiderable 
degree of refpect” (p. 126). 


If Mr. F. is of opinion that the difference between man and 
a dog arifes merely from a difference of organization, how can 
he think that a man can become a dog, or a dog a man? the 
matter, which formed the brain of the one, may indeed be em- 
ployed in the firucture of the brain of the other, but as the 
organization is altered, it cannot with any propriety oflanguage 
be called the fame brain. The dodétrine of the metempfy- 
chofis neceflarily fuppofes an immaterial, or at leaft an indef- 
tructible foul. 

In the 4th chapter Mr. F. either ignorantly, or purpofely, 
ufes the word tafte (as applied to the mind), both in its ftrict 
and philofophical, and in its vague and popular fenfe; and 
hence infers, that “ the tafte for what is beautiful or fublime, 
is the exertion of the underftanding in difcerning the labour of 
inind or intellect, and the degree of perfection that appears in 
thefe labours, and confequently in the minds from which they 
proceed.” One of his exemplifications of this do¢trine will, if 
examined clofely, point out at once its futility, and the pro- 
bable train of reafoning by which it obtained poffeffion of his 
mind. 


“If one large picture and two fmall ones are to be hung on a 
wall, the moft beautiful manner of hanging them will be to place 
the large one in the middle, and a fmall one on each fide. Upon 
what principle does the beauty of this arrangement depend? the 
anfwer is not difficult: it depends upon the appearance of defign, 
or thought. Were the pictures hung in any other manner, they 
would appear to be placed at random, and by mere hazard ; 
whereas, in the other cafe, whoever comes to the fpot, will readily 
perceive and find pleafure in obferving that a rational being has 
been here, and that mind or defign has been exerted.” (p. 141.) 


But may not mind or defign be equally exerted in placing a 
large and a fmall one on each fide, and the other fma!l one in 
Z 8 the 
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the middle? it is begging the quefiion to maintain the nega- 
tive, or to affert that a {pectator would in the latter cafe not 
feel fo much pleafure, becaufe he did not perceive the fame ex- 
ertion of intelleét. It is highly probable, that the pleafure 
derived from viewing the firft difpofition of the pictures arifes 
entirely from affociation: we had previoutly viewed them fre- 
quently fo difpoted in houfes, which we had been taught to 
confider models’ of tafte, or with which in our minds many 
pleaturable ideas were aflociated; where thefe circuimfiances 
co-exufi our pleafure from viewing a fimilar difpofition will 
be greatly increafed; whereas, if the difpofition had been dif- 
ferent in the two houfes, we fhould immediately be able to fe- 
parate the complex pleature we felt in the former inftance, 
into its individual parts. Let us fuppofe a mathematician, in 
the arrangement of his pictures, to form a diagram, by which 
he may demonttrate one of the propofitions of Euclid ;—this 
arrangement, according to Mr. F. asit dilcovered the exertion 
ef much more intellect, ought to give more pleafure than the 
one he {pecifies. We derive pleafure from obferving the terms 
and proportions of nature nnitated by art, not becaufe we 
transfer the idea of defign from nature to art; for the fcenery 
of nature pleates us without any reference te the defign it ma- 
nifefis, but becaufe thofe agreeable fentations, which we ex- 
perienced amidft her {cenery, from the foftnefs and warmth of 
the air, the fragrance of the flowers, and the melody of the 
birds, (befide the ideas of peace, and innocence, and virtue, 
which education feldom fails to attach to a country life) are 
all called up again, whenever we view forms and proportions 
fimilar to thofe which imprefled our minds at the inftant we 
experienced thofe agreeable fenfations and ideas. 

[t appears to us, that oue of the moft ingenious and elegant 
authors on the fubject of tafie, (Mr. Allifon) has frequently 
confounded the emotions produced by the imagination, with 
thofe firictly attributable to tafte. Whenever a land{cape, &c. 
pleafes, by immediately exciting pleafurable emotions, they 
ought to be referred to tafle ; but when the pleature arifes by 
the intervention of thofe images which had formerly excited 
pleafurable fenfations or ideas, we thould refer it to the imegi- 
nation. ‘The imagination, no doubt, at firft lentits aid to pro- 
duce all the conitituent parts of 2 complex emotion, but after- 
ward, by a common procefs iu the law of atflociation*, the 

intermediate 

* All the emotionsand affections of the mind feem to be formed 
by the fame procefs, from the pleafures and pains of feufe. The 
pleafures and pains of fenfe are afluciated with certain aétions and 
abjects: thefe a@ions and objects are, ut firit, willed and detired, or 
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intermediate ftep is left out, and the complex emotion, or any 
feparate part of it, is immediately excited by a fimilar object. 
Let us fuppofe a perfon who had never feen an old caftle to 
be introduced to a fcene exactly fimilar to many he had often 
viewed before, except that there was an old cafile in it: the 
fight of it will recal many images to his mind, and confe- 
quently the aflociated impreflions,-and, probably, till he has 
frequently feen this caftle, or fimilar caftles, the affociated im- 
preffions, not rifing without the intervention of the images, will 
not coalefce with the emotions excited by the other parts of 
the fvenery. It is highly probable, that every part of the 
moft complex emotion, which we experience in viewing the 
fcenes of nature, &c. was at firft accompanied with its affo- 
ciated image, or idea; but each part muft have been affociated 
with fo many different images, or ideas, at fuch an early period 
of our lives, that it would be impoffible to trace or analyze 
them. Whenever, therefore, a train of images pafles through 
the mind at the fight of any landfeape, &c. it feems improper 
to afcribe the affociated emotions to tafte, as the object does not 
direéily excite them, and as in reality the mind is attending 
to its own ideas, and not to the object. In fhort, it appears 
probable, that no emotion can exift or be modified, except by 
the help of the imagination at firft, and while this help is 
neceflary it is impropes to call it an emotion of tafte. 
According to Mr. F. the emotions we experience when view- 
ing a fine painting, or a cotton machine, when reading Milton, 
or Euclid, are exaétly fimilar in their nature, and referrible to 
the fame caufe, the perception of intelligence. ‘ The idea of 
beauty may be annexed to whatever is moft difgutting, pro- 





avoided, on account of their affociations with the pleafures and 
pains of fenfe. In time the pleafure or pain is transferred from 
the end to the means, and becomes mental. Thus, a child, at firft, 
obeys his father from the pleafures of fenfe, that he experiences 
from obedience ;—he afterward obeys him from the pleafing mental 
emotion, arifing from obedience, without any view to the pleafures 
of fenfe ; or, in other words, the pleafure being transferred from the 
end to the means, becomes mental. In like manner, when the 
pleafure afforded to any of the fenfes, is transferred from the ob- 
ject affording it, to any other object or idea affociated with it, the 
pleafure of fenfe ceafes, and a mental emotion takes place. If phi- 
lofophers would watch the progrefs of mind in children, they would 
be more likely to perceive the mode in which nature proceeds, and 
the materials of which fhe forms it, than by attempting to analyze 
it, when completely formed. Where we cannot make experiments 
ourfelves, it is our duty to watch the experiments of nature, if we 
with to arrive at truth. 
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vided only there be {kill or wifdom exerted ; and thus, as be~ 
tore obferved, even dung-bills and anatomical preparations 
may come to be regarded with pleafure, becaufe they afford 
an opportunity of difplaying {kill or intelligence” (p. 149). The 
term beautiful may be applied, no doubt, to any quality of an 
objeét, but no perfon, who affixed a clear and determinate idea 
to it, would apply it both to a dung-hill and a landfeape, to a 
{keleton and a picture. The mind of that man muft be firangely 
formed, which can view the fcenes of nature, or attend to the 
reprefentation and defcription of thofe feenes, and of the feel- 
ings and paflions of the human heart, and confound the emo- 
tious with which they atfect him, with thofe fenfations he 
experiences when examining the mechanifm of a watch or 
eam envine, 

The 6th chapter treats of the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent fciences. He divides human knowledge into three 
branches ; morals, phyfics, and mathematics: refpecting the 
laft branch his ideas are very fingular, and very clouded 
and erroneous. He denies that truth is afcertained with 
greater corre¢ctnefs in mathematics than in any other branch 
of human enquiry. ‘The whole facts of 2 mathematician are 
imaginary; and though his conclufions and reafonings may 
be perfectly true and juit refpecting them, yet when he endea- 
vours to reduce his {peculations to pra¢tice, “ his art is found 
to have no higher certainty chan any other.” “ OF this,” he 
adds, “ the courts of law have ample experience. I have 
known a piece of work meafared by judicial authority fix fe- 
veral times. by as many artifts, whofe probity was not im- 
peached, before the amount of the tradefman’s account could 
be fixed. After all, no certainty was obtained.” “ Were men 
of {eience in other departinents to proceed like mathemati- 
cians, they alfo could form conclufions which would be equally 
precife and certain. A moralifi, for example, might imagine 
or fuppofe the exiftence ofa man pofleffed of perfect wifdom, and 
perfect feli-command: he might fuppofe this wife man engaged 
in a moft important purfuit, upon the refult of which depended 
the welfare of thoufands: he might next fuppofe, that fome- 
body fhould be idle enough to offer to this perfeé&t being a 
bribe of £. 100. to defiit from his purpofe—it is evident that 
no conclufion in all mathematics is more certain than that, 
which the moralift might here make; and that it would be as 
impoflible to move his imaginary virtuous being by a bribe of 
£.10@., as to bend an inflexible lever with the force of a pound 
weight. In fhort, where reafoners have the premifes of their 
own making, it is their own fault if their conclufions are in- 
correét” (p. 192). Now it is evident, that the circumftance, 
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that the fuppofed perfeé man would prefer the good he had in 
view to every other confideration, forms part of the idea 
which the moralift entertains of a perfeét man: and it is ab- 
furd to fay that the moralift concluded that his perfeét being 
would reject the bribe, as to fay that the chemift concluded that 
a compound, which he himielf had formed, confifted of its 
component parts. Befides, let Mr. F. or any other moralift 
apply the conclufions he draws from the fuppofed modes of 
thinking or action of an imaginary perfect being, to men as 
they really exift, and he will find, Of he has not already expe- 
rienced it) that his inferences, if he truft to them, will lead 
him far from the truth, and expofe him to continued miftake, 
difappointment, and mifery. With regard to the fact men- 
tioned by Mr. F. of the admeafurements differing, though fre- 
quently repeated by fo many different people, the inference 
any perfon converfant with menfuration would draw from it, 
would throw the blame either upon the ignorance or inatten- 
tion of the furveyors; fince adequate knowledge, and great 
care, equally applied by 100 pertons, could make the differ- 
ence of their refpective admeaturements lels than any aflign- 
able difference. 

If Mr. F. had underftood the nature of mathematical feience, 
and the effential points by which it is diftinguithed from all 
other {ciences, he would have perceived that the conclufions 
of the mathematician muft necefiarily be the moti certain, and 
the moft extenfive (or rather unmtverfal) in their application. 
Mathematics is converfant about the forms and numbers of 
bodies; the other {ciences abont their properties: the moft 
complicated form can be reduced to circles and angles—the 
ereatefi number to a combination of fimple units; Whereas we 
are yet ififorant of the conftituent parts of bodies, and confe- 
quently of the particular part to which we ought to refer the 
property we witnefs in the whole: the objeéts about which 
the mathematician is interefied, can be clearly feen and dif- 
tinguifhed from each other by the ufe of a fingle fenfe; and 
as the fenfations which enter by the eye, can be placed before 
the mind more eafily and difiin¢étly than any other fenfations, 
the mathematician can work not only when objeéts are pre- 
fent, but alfo when they are abfent. 

The mathematician can tell the properties of every com- 
bination of forms, for they all muft be reducible into thofe 
which he has frequently feen and examined. The chemift, 
though he knows that hydrogen and oxygen will form wa- 
ter, yet knows not whether the water may not be com- 
pounded of fome parts only, and not of the whole of thete 
apparently fimple bodics, or whether lifht, or heat, = Bo 
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electric fpark may not co-operate: and as he cannot dif- 
tinguifh hydrogen and oxygen from other airs, fo eafily as the 
mathematician can diftinguith the fimpleft forms of bodies, lie 
inuii either by proper tefis, which may deceive him, afcertain 
that the airs he employs are hydrogen and oxygen, or truft 
inerely to his fenfes, and thus expofe himfelf to the greater 
probability of being miftaken in the refult he expects to pro- 
duce. And even if a chemitt is certain of the refult of the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen, ‘and could foretel it in 
every pofiible inftance, and if he, moreover, knew the refult 
equally well of the combination of carbon and oxygen, yet he 
could not, independently ofexperiment, tell what combinations 
would relult from the intermixture of thefe three bodies, whe- 
ther they would form their refpe¢tive feparate combinations, or 
whether they would unite and form one compound. A ma- 
thematician knows that not only every exifting, but every pof- 
fible. right-angled triangle mutt have the fquare of the hypo- 
thenufe equal to the fum of the fquares of the other two fides, 
becaute every fuch figure muft have the fame combination of 
forms, the properties of which are recognifed clearly and cer- 
tainly in almoft every object around us: but the chemift would 
be miftaken, if he inferred, that gold would be diffolved in 
muriatic acid, becaufe he had found that acid to difiolve tin, 
iron, copper, and filver; and till he had made fome experi- 
ments, in all of which he is liable to be miftaken, he could not 
certainly infer that a liquid, which appeared to him muriatic 
acid, and a metal which feemed to be iron, would unite and 
forma falt. In fhort, the mathematician being converfant 
about thofe properties of bodies, which are always vifible, and 
which nothing can affect, and which admit of few combinations 
and thofe eafily refolved into their conftituent parts, muft necef- 
farily arrive at more certain and general conclufions than the 
chemitt, who knows not, and never can know, either the aétual 
ultimate parts of matter, or the refults of all the combinations 
even of thofe parts, with which he is already acquainted. We 
are al] mathematicians, in {ome degree, from our earlieft years ; 
we cannot open our eyes without perceiving the forms of bo- 
dies, and comparing them together; and the propofition, that 
lines equal to the fame line are equal to one another, appears 
felf-evident, merely becaufe we do not recollect the time when 
we did not know it, and becauie every day affords us experi- 
ence of its truth *. 


As 





* There feems to be a difference between: an identical and a Sel > 
evident propofition mot fufficiently attended to. No perfon can 
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As the motions of bodies are, next to their forms, the moft 
fimple, and lie the moft open to our perceptions, and as, more- 
over, they admit but of a limited number of combinations, 
Mechanical Philofophy, or the Science of Motion, admits, 
next to Mathematics, of the greate(t certainty and the mott 
extenfive applicatiun of its conclufions: but here the difturb- 
ing forces of gravitation, repuHion, and a material medium, 
through which bodies move, interfere and render the conclu- 
fions of the mechanical philofopher lets confentaneous to rea- 
lity. After the obfervations we have made, we need not detain 
the reader by pointing out to him how the principle on which 
they are grounded, accounts for the comparatively limited and 
inapplicable knowledge which the metapliyfician and moralité 
potieis.+ 
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doubt of an identical propofition, where he underfiands all the terms 
of it; a perfon may doubt of a felf-evident prepotition even after 
the terms are underitood, and may be convinced by experiment. 
No perfon, who knows the meaning of all the terms employed, 
doubts that the whole is equal to all its parts. In any particular 
cafe, he may doubt, whether all the parts are laid before him; but 
if he underttand the meaning of the terms, and admit the truth cf 
the aflertion, that all the parts of it (i.e. of the whole) are there, he, 
without any induction or inference, admits that the whole is there, 
as readily as a perfon who underftands Latin would admit that 
domus is a houfe. But, when I affert that A and C are equal, because 
they are each equal to B, a perfon may refufe affent, cither becaufe 
he does not believe that each is equal to B, or becaufe he does not 
perceive that their refpective equality to B makes them equal to 
each other. [ may convince him that A and C are each feparately 
equal to B, and yet he may remain unconvinced that they are there- 
fore eqval to each other. In this caie an experiment is neceffary. 
In the cate of the identical propefition, no experiment is neceflury, 
or, indeed, can be made. ‘The mere underftanding of the terms em- 
ployed, and belief in the affertion that all the parts of the whole are 
mentioned, or laid before him, alone are neceffary. An identical 
propofition (as the ftrict meaning of the word identical implies) is a 
propofition in which the fubject and the predicate are words of the 
fame meaning, A felf-evident propofition reguires an experiment 
to be made (or the admiflion of the truth of a reafon, founded on 
experiment or obfervation) before the atlirmation it contains can 
be affented to. 








+ When an object, which he had never feen before, is prefented 
to the mathematician, he can eafily and certainiy tell its mathema- 
tical properties: they depend upon its forms which his fenfes im- 
mediately prefent to him, und the properties of which in their fim- 
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The remaining chapters of the fecond part, Of intellectual 
Fatigue and Amufement—Of the Appetites—Of the bene- 
volent Affeétions—Of the malevolent Affeétions and Patlions 
—Of the Paffion of Avarice—Of Self Love—Of Ambition, 
Emulation, Pride, and the Love of Praife—Of Curiofity—Of 
the Paffion for reforming the World—Of the acceffory Paf- 
fions—Of Habit—Review of the Value of the Paflions—A 
{peculative and active Life compared contain manyfingular, 
with fome judicious and original obfervations, all of which re- 
ceive a tinge from the jaundiced eye of the author’s mind. 

The third and laft part of this volume is devoted to the fub- 
ject of Religion, of which Mr. F. fays there are two kinds— 
a religion of the imagination and the paflions, and a religion 
founded on reafon, or the dictates of the underftanding. The 
former, from its nature, is in a ftate of continual fluctuation. 
In illuftration and proof of this obfervation he draws a cu- 
rious fancy-piece, reprefenting the ofcillation of men’s minds 
from credulity and fuperttition to the fanaticifm of impiety. 
The objects in this piece are coloured more highly, and group- 
ed differently from what they are in reality. If Mr. I. had 
not miftaken his own ideas for facts, he wou!d not have confi- 
dered the few inftances which hiftory prefents, of alternate 
changes from fuperftition to {cepticifm, as the refult of a ge- 
neral law, by which the paflions, when carried to excefs, deftroy 
themfelves, and afterward accumulate excitability, by a lon; 
difcontinuance of exertion and abftraétion of jiemuli. Mr. F.’s 
hypothefis has obtained fuch full and conftant poffetiion of his 
mind that it incorporates itfelf with every fact, and bends to 
its own purpofe every obfervation and argument. If he be 





pleft or more complicated ftate he has frequently afcertained: the 
analogy, therefore, either of its parts or of it as a whole, is fo com- 
plete and fo manifeit, that he can without hefitation or miftake 
foretel its properties. The chemift mutt expofe himfelf to great 
trouble and uncertainty in finding out the conttituent parts of a new 
fubttance, and even after he has afcertained them, he may probably 
be mittaken in fuppofing that the compound will poffefs the fame 
properties as another compound, becaufe the conttituent parts are 
the fame, fince the particular combinations, which he necefiarily 
defiroys during his experiments, may differ in each. The vegeta- 
ble acids afford proofs of this. A chemift, therefore, muft have 
much more trouble in his experiments; he muft repeat them much 
more frequently than a mathematician, and, after all, he may po/- 
Jibly be miftaken, fince he knows not exactly the purity of the mate- 
rials with which he works, nor the foreign agents which, unknown 
w him, may afljtt or retard his operations. 
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not careful, it will completely deftroy his voluntary memory, 
to which alone he looks up with reverence, as the only diftinc- 
tive attribute of man. 

In the chapter “On the Exiftence and Character of the 
Deity,” Mr. r. in our opinion, is very unfortunate in his reply 
to thofe who maintain “ that the exiftence of an intelligent 
Contriver and Maker of the Univerfe is merely a fuppofition.” 
(p. 361.) “ How do I know,” he afks, “ that any one rational 
mind exifts in the world excepting my own? | antwer thus: 
I perceive with my eyes a form refembling my own; it eats, 
drinks, and fleeps, as I do; it utters language; it exprefles 
fentiments of pain and pleafure, and makes interefting and in- 
genious remarks; it fafhions curious machines, and all its 
actions are regular, and have a tendency to produce fome 
effet. From all theie circumftances, [ am under the neceflity 
of fuppofing that th¥® form is inhabited by a mind fimilar to 
my own, that thinks, and feels, and chootes, and rejects as [ 
do.” But the analogy fails in many particulars, and would 
lead to erroneous and degrading notions of the Deity if pur- 
fued to its utmoft length im other points. This chapter affords 
an inftance of a mode of reafoning to which our author ap- 
pears to be led, by his preference of fubtlety and fingularity to 
perfpicuity and truth : his inferences, not unfrequently, depend 
upon the literal and metaphorical fenfe of a term being con- 
founded in the different parts of the fyllogifm: in order to 
proveahat our fpecies had a beginning, he argues thus : “ We 
know that our intellectual character is progreflive, and every 
progrefs implies a commencement.” So becaule there was ‘a 
point from which man fet out in his intellectual career, there- 
fore there muft alfo be a point of time at which his exifience 
began: becaufe his intellect has had a beginning, man, con- 
fidered as an animal, muft alfo have had a beginning. Ac- 
cording to this logic, the brute creation, as they are not 
progreffive, had no commencement! A truth, of which no 
man can ferioufly doubt, is thus rendered ridiculous or obfcure 
by the weaknefs or pertidioufnets of its fupporter. 

The character and qualities of the Author of the univerfe, 
as they appear to Mr. F’. to be difplayed in his works, we thall 
lay betore thé reader in the order in which he deduces them : 
1. From the unity of defign, he infers the unity of the artift. 
Mr. F. here confounds intimaic neceflary connection of the 
parts of a machine with unity of defign. Ina clock, which at 
every hour plays certain tunes, or exhibits on its dial the mo- 
tions of certain puppets, there is an intimate neceflary connec- 
tion of the feveral parts of the machinery, and yst the defign 
of the artift was not the production of one effect. It may be 
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faid that the defign, if traced to its ultimate object, was one ; 
but Mr. F. cannot take advantage of this obfervation, as the 
production of intelligence appears to him the ultimate obj 

of the Deity, and it is difficult to conceive how that defign is 
uniformly and equally affected by the creation of a Newton 
andan idiot. 2. The Maker of the World is ftedfaft and un- 
changeable. 3. “ Another of the qualities of the Supreme 
Being appears to be a love of variety.” “ To make a man re- 
quired much difcernment; but perhaps it did not require 
much lefs to make a fly. Both of them could find room in 
this world ; and had it wanted either of them, it would have 
been a leis perfect fabric; that is, there would have been lefs 
mind or contrivance exerted in its formation.” Here Mr. F. 
appears to have forgotten the object which in moft other parts 
okhis work he fuppofes the Deity to have bad in view in the 
creation of the world: it is now not the production but the 
exertion of intelligence: on the latter fuppofition, he could 
not eafily have replied to the objection drawn from the ex- 
iftence of many animals, both brutes and men, who are almoft 
deftitute of intelligence ; and even on his new hypothefis he 
is obliged to fuppofe that to make a fly did not require much 
lefs difcernment than to make a man. Our readers have it in 
their choice to refer thefe firange ideas to the affectation of 
fingularity, or to acynical difpofition, or to the influence of 
both on a mind naturally active and vigorous, aud a difpofi- 
tion overfanguine in its {chemes of utility and benevolence. 
4. The Deity is omnifcient and omniprefent. 5. With re- 
tpeci to the fuppofed goodnefs of the Deity, Mr. F. obferves, 
‘“‘ what we call goodnefs or benevolence cannot be regarded 
as a primary or ruling principle of action with the Deity, nor 
can it, perhaps, be faid with propriety, that he loves his crea- 
tures.” (p. 379.) 

In the chapter “Of the conneétion between the Deity and 
the Univerfe,” Mr. F. enquires, whether the Deity formed at 
firft the plan of the univerfe, and fo perfectly adjufted all its 
paris, that it proceeds of itfelf in its deftined career, without 
requiring any further interpofition on his part: or, whether he 
may not only have contrived and put in motion the univerfe, 
but may alfo ftill be the preferver of it, and the energetic or 
immediate caufe and producer of all its movements. 

_ After examining and rejecting the former opinion as afford- 
ing a very defective conception of the operations of the Deity, 
he fiates very particularly what he means by the fecond opi- 
nion, which he adopts and defends at great length. The 
firong attractive force which holds together the particles of a 
ftone, is the divine energy conftantly exerted, “ Thus at 
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every moment, by night and by day, during the lapfe of ages, 
the filent energy of the Author of the univerte is oecupied in 
binding together every particle of the rocks of which the 
mountains and the folid globe of the earth are compoted, and 
in prefling toward the ocean every fingle drop of water that 
flows info many fireams. When fire burns it is becaufe his 
prefent power is forming new combinations, and forcing alott 
the lighter fubftances, according to rules which he uniformly 
obferves. Every blade of every plant that grows is an exer- 
tion of his energy; ard every feeling and every action of 
every animal on the earth, or in the waters, is an immediate 
effort of his power. So that, in truth, the univerfe is nothing 
elfe than a continued work or exhibition of Divine power, 
conftantly prefent, and producing whatever exifts.” (p. 385.) » 

So we are at laft led back to the old doctrine, that the Deity 
is the foul of the univerfe; but if this be truth, how can 
Mr. F. reconcile to his belief, that the production of intellect 
is the ultimate obje¢ét of the Deity, ihe indubitable fact, that 
this truth, after haying been once difcovered and taught, was 
fuffered to lie hid, and obliged to give place to errors innu- 
inerable and highly pernicious to intelleét, for upward of 2000 
years. Mr. F. is reduced to the alternative of giving up his 
doéirine, either refpecting the particular mode of the agency 
of the Deity, or refpecting the ultimate object he had in view 
in the creation of the world. 

It is almoft needlefs to mention that Mr. F. is a ftrenuous 
advocate for the doctrine of philofophical neceflity, and that 
to the queftion, which he imagines its opponents to put, “ Is 
the Deity then the caufe of all the moral evil in the world ?” 
he boldly and direétly anfwers, “ that in truth no fuch thing 
as moral evil is to be found in the creation of God.” (p. 410.) 
“ What is called moral evil or guilt in men always arifes either 
from ignorance or from want of felf-command. A bad man 
is a being who is unacquainted with his -true intereft, or who 
wants ftrength of mind to purfue it. But if, according to the 
author’s doétrine, the Deity be the fole agent in the corporeal 
and mental actions of a bad man, as fully and truly as in thote 
ot a good man, how can the one be called or efieemed igno- 
rant, or deftitute of felf-command any more than the other ? 
If the ultimate object of my life ought to be the acquifition of 
intellect, and if the intelligence and {kill of the Deity be ma- 
nifefied to as great an extent in a Catiline or a Nero, as in a 
Berkiey or a Howard, why ought | to imitate the former rather 
than the latter: if they were all mere machines in the hands 
of the Deity, and if intelligence, not happineis, is to be my 
object, I fhould regard them all with the fame emotions. If 
; there 
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there be no moral evil, there can be no falfhood: if the Deity 
be the fole agent, not only every action performed by the mott 
wicked man, but every opinion uttered by the greateft fool, 
mutt be wife: and Mr. F. when he attacks the former fyfiems 
of Morality of Epicurus, Plato, Ariftotle, Zeno, Dr. Clarke, 
Wollation, and Godwin, attacks the truth of the Deity, of 
whom they were merely the organs. But enough of this opi- 
nion, which is as abfurd as it is impious. 

We have already drawn out this article to fo great a length, 
that we cannot afford room for any further particular remarks, 
but mutt content ourfelves, after having fiated the fubjects of 
the remaining chapters, with conveying to the reader the 
general impreflion which the work has made on our minds. 
The fifth chapter explains the “ Duties of Religion, of 
which the Deity is the objeét:” in the fixth, “ Different Re- 
Jigions are compared :” and the feventh and Jali treats of a 
«Future State of Exiftence,” which the author feems willing 
to allow only to thofe who have made fome progres in the 
cultivation of the intelleét, and in the acquifition of habits of 
activity and energy. The Appendix to the laft chapter con- 
tains “ The Vifion of Hyftapfes,” in which the author’s pecu- 
liar ideas refpecting the dettiny of man in this and a future 
world are typified. 

No perfon who perufes this work can refufe to Mr. For- 
fyth’s mind the characters of vigour, acutenect, and inde- 
pendence, whatever may be his opinion refpecting the logical 
foundnefs or the utility of his {peculations. The very circum- 
dtance of his having moulded into fuch form, and endued with 
fuch plaufibility, materials fo difcordant and refractory, com- 
pels us to fuppofe not merely long continued mental action, 
iteadily directed to one purpoie, but alfo the exiftence of con- 
fiderable powers, which we cannot but lament fhould, by any 
concurrence of events, have been wafied in giving animation 
and vigour to a phantom, which mutt vanifh at the approach 
of light: but, if we lament that his abilities fhould have been 
directed to fuch a futile object, our pity or our indignation fills 
us with {till ftronger emotions, when we place before ourfelves 
the alternative of {uppofing, either that human nature appears 
to him as he has reprefented it in his work, or that his fole 
object was to perplex and confound, or to attra¢t atteution by 
the glare of novelty and the “ herefies of Paradox.” 
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Art. VII. The Correfpondence of the late John Wilkes with his 
Friends ; printed from the original MSS. In which are intro- 
dueed, Memoirs of his Life, bu John Almon. 


5 vols. 12mo. 
Price 1/. 15s. Phillips, London. 1805. 


Art. VIII. Letters, from the Year 1774 to 1796, of John Wittes, 
Efy. addvefed to his Daughter, the late Mifs Wilkes: with a 
Collection of his Mifvcellaneous Poems, and a Memoir of the Life 


of Mr. iviikes. Longman and Co. London, 1804. 4 vols. 
12mo. Price Wl. Is. 


HE refpettive editors of thefe works, in their prefatory 
remarks, aceufe each other of a violation of the rules of 
integrity, and of Jiterary delicacy. Mr. Almon more than 
infinuates that Mefirs. Longman & Co. are guilty of a breach 
of propricty in publifhing a number of letters which muft ne- 
ceffarily have been obtained from fome perfon or perfons who 
were not authorized by the willof Mr. Wilkes’s Heirefs to con- 
fidcr them as their lawful property. On the other fide, Metis. 
Longman & Co. profefs, on the behalf of Mr. Wilkes’s furviv- 
ing daughter, that certain billets addrefled by that lady to her 
father have been publifhed by Mr. Almon, without her autho- 
rity. On duly weighing the merits of thefe crofs bills, we are 
of opinion that each party has proved his point againft the 
other ; and, confequently, that they “ are both in the wrong ” 

In juftice to Mr. Almon, however, we muft obferve, that 
the letters, which we think he is incorrect in laying before the 
public without the confent of the writer, are only four in 
number, very fhort, and totally infignificant. The great mafs 
of papers on which his work is founded, he has regularly ob- 
tained from the executors of the late Peter Elmfly, a bookteller 
in the Strand, to whom they were bequeathed by Miis Wilkes. 
Whatever opinion, therefore, may be entertained of his {kill 
in arrangement, or of his prudence in feleétion, certain it is, 
that he-has procured his materials in an honourable way. 
When Metlis. Longman & Co. inform us whence their docu. 
ments are derived, perhaps we may be able to fay the fame of 
them: but we think it our duty to apprife our readers, that 
this information is at prefent withheld. On this fact they will 
make their own comments. 

From Mr. Almon, who lived in habits of the ftriGeft inti- 
macy with Mr. Wilkes, from the year 1761 to the period of 
the death of his friend, we, in common with the rett of the 
public, naturally expected much curious information concern- 
ing the private hiftory of that extraordinary man. Our ex- 
peciations have not been wholly difappointed, neither have 
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they been gratified to their extent. By much tuo large a 
portion of thefe volumes confitts of heavy and trifling docu- 
ments, Which might well have been omitted. The republica- 
tion of various papers was, perhaps, neceflary to fet in a clear 
light the incidents of Mr. Wilkes’s life ; but this circumftance 
detra¢ts from the intereft of thele memoirs; and we cannot 
congratulate Mr. Almon upon the brilliancy of his fiyle, or 
the profundity of his remarks. Still, however, we have been 
cheered and fupported in the tafk of perufing thefe volumes 
by the feafonable occurrence of letters, and fiatements of facts, 
which tend to throw light upon the character of a man, who, 
from being the god of the people’s idolatry, became at length 
the object of their contempt. 

In drawing a flight tketch of the life of this celebrated 
pfeudo-patriot, we thall notice the principal materials of which 
Mr. Almon’s memoirs are compofed. 

John Wilkes was the fon of Ifrael Wilkes, an eminent dif- 
tiller in the city of London. He was born on the 17th of 
October, 1727; and after receiving the rudiments of his ichool 
education at Hertford, he was placed under the tuition of a 
diflenting clergyman at Aylefbury. Accompanied by this 
gentleman, in the capacity of his tutor, he was fent to finifh 
his ftudies at the univerfity of Leyden. Here he made confi- 
derable progrefs in claflical knowledge, and imbibed thofe 
principles of juft tafte by which his compofitions were after- 
ward diftinguifhed. To thefe acquirements “he added the 
eafy and elegant manners of a gentleman, the refinements of 
ihe moft amiable and fafhionable politenefs, a happy flow of 
ipirits, and a perfeét command of language.” Thus accom- 
plithed, foon after his réturn to England, in 1740, he won the 
affections of Mifs Mary Mead, a lady of contiderable fortune 
and great expectations, whom he married in the month of 
Oétober of that year. This union was by no means aufpicious. 
Mrs. Wilkes was ten years older than her hufband, and having 
been educated in the firiét principles of the diilenters, was 
difgufted by the diflipated company which he introduced to 
her table. The remonftrances which fhe made on the fubject 
being ineffectual, fhe in a great meafure withdrew herfelf trom 
hisfociety. Thus abandoned to his diffolute affociates, Mr. 
Wilkes indulged, without reftraint, in riot and debauchery, 
to the equal injury of his conftitution and of his finances. 
The latter were fatally impaired by the expenfes of an unfuc- 
cetsful electioneering conteft at Berwick in 1754. This {pe- 
culation, added to the increafe of his diflolutenets, aggravated 
the differences between him and his wife to fuch a degree, 
that both parties mutually agreed to legal feparation. The 
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terms of this contraé, which (Mr. Almon fays) have been 
frequently mifreprefented, are ftated at large in a letter from 
Jofeph Paice, Efq. Mrs. Wilkes’s truftee. 

In the vear 1757, the ambition of Mr. Wilkes was grati- 
fied by his being returned as member for the borough of 
Aylefbury. His honours, however, coft him very dear. So 
fingularly nnprovident was he, that his introduction into St. 
Seen chapel coft him the cnormous fum of £.7000. By 

this tranfaction his pecuniary difitculties were, of courfe, g greatly 
increafed ; and, in the cold villany of heart which frequently 
attends upon profufion, he attempted to alleviate his embar- 
rafsments by getting poileffion of an annuity of £.200, which 
in the deed of feparation his wife had referved for her main- 
tenance. ‘This attempt was happily trufirated by the interpo- 
fition of the Court of hing’s Bench. 

In the mean time Mr. Wilkes’s parliamentary intereft fo 
much extended his influence in Buckinghamthire, that, in the 
year 1758, he was appointed heutenant-colonel, and, on the 
refirnation of Sir Francis Dafhwood, colonel, of the militia of 
that county. The arrangements of the new parliament, alto, 
which met in 1761, were favourable to his return for Aylei- 
bury, for which borough he was re-elected without oppofition. 
On the firft of thefe occafions he had been much indebted to 
the kindnefs of Lord Temple. By the atiiiance of that noble- 

man he now endeavoured to procure from the minifiry fome ap- 
pointment, the emoluinents of which might retrieve his broken 
fortunes. Ilis views were directed to the fituation of Ambat- 
fador to Coniiantinople, or to the government of Canada, 
which, it was e¥pected, the French would give up to the 
Englith, according to the terms of the treaty ineffectually 
attempted to be concluded in 1761. Thefe hopes, however, 
were trufirated. Lord Bute, not being favourable to the chan- 
nel through which his application was made, refufed to accede 
to his propofals. 

Wiikes’s circumfances were now in a defperate condition, 
and he had the tagacity to perceive that his only chance of 
retrieving his broken fortunes was to foment thofe difcontents 
and diflentions which, if raifed to a proper height, would in- 
fallibly overturn a tecble and unpopular miniftry. The refent- 
nrent which he felt againit Lord Bute, in confequence of his 
hate miapporatincnt, coacurred with his poverty in ftimulating 
him to adopt this line of conduct; and as the gates of the 
court were thut againtt him, he loft no time in commencing 
hi career as a patriot. 

His tirtt eflay in this new character was a fpirited and acute 
painpliet, imtitted “ Obfervations on the papers relative to the 
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rupture with Spain,” which was publifhed in 1762. Early m 
the eniuing year he attacked the favourite with the keeneft 
arrows of polifhed wit, in an ironical dedication to his lord- 
fhip of Ben Jonfon’s hiftorical play, “ The Fall of Mortimer.” 
I!c alfo arraigned the proceedings of the miniftry with re- 
markable bitternefs, in the celebrated political paper intitled 
the North Briton. On the refignation of Lord Bute, which 
took place April 8th, 1763, he fufpended hoftilities for three 
weeks: but, being apprifed that he muft entertain no hopes 
of patronage from his lordfhip’s fucceflors, he renewed the 
onfet by the publication of the famous No.-45. This paper 
was fo offenfive to thofe in power, that they refolved, in pur- 
fuance of the opinion of the higheft law-officers of the crown, 
tv proceed againft the printer and publithers of it. The illegal 
fieps which they confequently took againft Wilkes, and thofe 
whom they fuppofed to be his coadjutors, are well known. 
Such of our readers as wifh to perufe a particular account of 
them, will find them related much at large in thefe memoirs. 
[t will be fufficient for the purpofe of this rapid fketch to ob- 
ferve, that the conduct of the miniftry was rath and tooKth in 
the extreme; and that by his liberation from illegal cuftody 
by the Court of Common Pleas, and by the fuccefs of the 
actions which his patron, Lord Temple, caufed to be brought 
on his behalf, and on that of more obfcure individuals, againfi 
the oflicers of the crown who had oppreffed them, Mr. Wilkes 
abundantly fhared in the triumph of the violated laws of his 
country. Had he been content with this triumph, he would 
have been invefted with all the dignity of an atlertor of the 
public liberties. But his views were not confined by thefe 
honourable limits. Money was wanted to tupply his profufe 
expenditure ; and he was determined, at all events, to con- 
tinue to harafs adminifiration in a mode which wou'd fecure 
to himtelf fome profit. With thefe views, in ipite of the re- 
monttrances of his beft friend, Lord Temple, he ettablifhed « 
printing-prefs at his own houfe. This dangerous inftrument 
ivon furnifhed the means of his ruin. ‘Tempted by the delufive 
profpect of an extenfive fale, he re-printed the North Briton ; 
and thus fupplied the minifterial law-agents with proofs of his 
concern in that work, which they could not otherwife have 
obtained. Nor was this the whole of the detriment which he 
luftained by this imprudent meafure. Indulging the depra- 
vity of his imagination, he employed the vacant hours of fedi- 
tion in printing a few copies of an obfcene and blafphemous 
poem, intitled “ An Effay on Woman.” A part of one of 
thefe copies was fiolen by one of his workmen, who had been 
bribed for that purpofe by the Solicitor of the Treafury. as 
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infamy of the poem in queftion could fearcely be exceeded by 
the means reforted to for obtaining poffeffion of it; and as if 
the Minifiry were determined to increafe the difguft which 
the public felt at this nefarious tranfaction, they feleéted as a 
proper perfon to denounce this fcandal in the Houfe of Lords, 
the Earl of Sandwich, anobleman notorious for his debauchery 
and profanenefs. Neverthele{s, the Houfe inftantly voted an 
addrefs to the King, to order the Attorney-General to profe- 
cute Mr. Wilkes for this offence. The fcurrility with which 
Mr. Wilkes had treated the Scotch in his various political 
papers, had exafperated fome individuals of that nation to 
fuch a degree that he was in danger of affaffination ; and on 
his accompanying his daughter to Paris in 1763, he had been 
challenged by a Scottifh officer of the name of Forbes. On 
his return to England, he was called to account by Mr. Samuel 
Martin, late Secretary to the Trealury, for fome fevere ftric- 
tures which he had made upon that gentleman in the North 
Briton. The confequence was a duel, in which Mr. W. was 
dangeroufly hurt in the belly by a piftol fhot. The particulars 
of this tranfaétion, which are very minutely detailed in the 
memoirs, do honour to the courage and generofity of Mr. 
Wilkes. His Majefty’s minifters, apprehenfive that Mr. W. 
would avail himfelf of his prefent circumftances¢o plead indif- 
pofition as an excufe for not attending the Houfe of Com- 
mons, which they intended to move for his expulfion, pro- 
cured an order from that houfe that two gentlemen of the fa- 
culty fhould attend him on its behalf, and fhould from time to 
tine report to it the progrefs of his cure. Thefe gentlemen, 
however, Mr. W. would not permit to vifit him; and as foon 
as he was able to travel, he went over to France, with a 
view, no doubt, of protracting the decifion of his cafe. At 
the commencement of the enfuing feflion, which took place 
January 10, 1764, he tranfinitted to the Speaker a letter of 
excufe for his non-attendance, which he attributed to the in- 
firm ftate of his health. As a voucher for his affertions on this 
point, he encloted the certificate of a French phytician and 
surgeon. To thefe documents, however, becaufe they were 
not cettified by a notary public, the Commons did not think 

roper to pay any attention, and, on the motion of Lord 
North, Mr. Wilkes was, for the offence of publifhing the North 
Briton, expelled the houfe. In a {hort time after this event, 
the legal procefs againft him in the Court of King’s Bench 
proceeding in due courfe, he was found guilty of publifhing 
two libels, and outlawed for default of appearance when he 


was fummoned to receive fentence. 
Being 
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Being thus cut off from the civil community of his own 
country, Wilkes foon began to experience many of the evils 
of exile. In vain he endeavoured to diffipate his uneafinefs 
by a journey to Naples, and by diligent application to the 
compofition of a hiftory of England from the period of the 
Revolution, from the fale of which he hoped to receive a fup- 
ply of money, an article now more than ever neceffary in con- 
fequence of the dilapidation of his fortune. The letters 
which he wrote at this period to his confidential friend, Mr. 
Cotes, betray a mind diftraéted by pecuniary embarraflments, 
difappointed ambition, and a thirft,for sa On the change 
of Miniftry in 1765, however, he conceived fanguine hopes of 
being permitted to return to his country, and of receiving, in 
the thape of a lucrative employment under Government, a 
compenfation for his loffes. The following letter conveys a 
lively idea of the nature of his expectations, and of the turbid 
fiate of his mind. 


“ Hotel de Saxe, Rue du Colombier, 
“ My dear Cotes, Sunday, October 27, 1765. 


“T read with very particular fatisfaction your letter of the 18th, 
and am greatly indebted to you for the fincere marks of true 
friendfhip with which it abounds. I regret that the Englih poft is 
not yet arrived, and therefore that I cannot have all the eclaircige- 
ments | with and want. ‘The idea of an annual fum of one thoufand 
pounds being to be paid to me, does not captivate my imagination, 
You mention that you do not yet learn upon what eftablifhment, or 
fund, it is to be granted; and you defire me to write a letter for 
you to deliver to them,—without mentioning, or even leaving me to 
guefs, who. You avoid, my dear friend, the word penjion, with 
great care: yet I believe the world would rather confider fuch a 
grant only in that light, though I fhould myfelf look upon it as 
paying very poorly all the cofts of fuit due to me. /Vood’s fine 
what jury would condemn Halifar tu, now general warrants are ex- 
ploded even by Mansfield? Ido not know upon what public ground 
this miniftry ftands, nor what ftipulations are made for alierting 
the clear rights of every Englifhman, fo grofsly invaded. I have a 
moft kind and friendly letter of Mr. Onflow’s, yet it is couched in 
general expretlions, and all private intelligence is very difadvan- 
tageous to the prefent powers. Nothing has yet been done; and 
I am afraid, in the bargain for the honours of the ftate, that the 
good of it was never thought of by the majority of the prefent gen- 
tlemen. Iam an infignificant individual; but I have given much 
time and attention to thefe fubjects, and I know what ought to be 
done, and what the nation expetts fhould be done: I have digetted 
my thoughts very carefully, and I intend to give them to the public 
the firft day of the meeting of parliament. How the Miniftry will 
like them, I very little care: every Whig muft, I am fure, approve : 
and I think I am fecure of every friend of my country (not em- 
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barked with either party) giving me applaufe. I wait for an op- 
portunity of anfwering our Surry friend’s letter in a more particular 
mauuer than | choofe by the poft. 

“| bave never yet heard who the prefent Miniftry are: I believe 
the Scot is the breath of their noftrils, It depends, however, on them, 
whether Mr. Wilkes is their friend, or their enemy. Ifhe ftarts as the 
latter, he will lath them with feorpion rods,—and they are already 
prepared: I with, however, we may be triends; and I had rather 
follow the plan I had marked out in my letter from Geneva. In 
all cafes I fhall wait to hear your opinion; ard I fhall fee what 
that great chapter in the book, the chapter of accidents, produces 
before the meeting oj the Houte. IT defire, however, you would let 
it be underftood by the prefent Miniftry, that if we are not good 
friends on public grounds, I aim their determined implacable enemy, 
ready to give the ftab where it will wound the moft. I repeat, 
however, [ wifh we may be friends in earneit: and if we are, I will 
give every ailiftance that fuch mean abilities as mine can afford 
them,—and they know how imdefatigable [am in every caufe I un- 
dertake. I leave you, my dear Cotes, to negotiate all thefe mat- 
wers: I know the gooduefs of your head and of your heart. The 
experience of your excellent underfianding, and the friendthip you 
have fhown me on every occation, make me truft this with entire 
confidence in your hands. be affured of the warmeft returns of 
gratitude from 

*“ Your moft affectionate friend, and humble fervant, 
“ JOHN WILKES, 

“ T received the letters Mr. Horne fent to Geneva: they 
were the highett entertainment to me. My fincere refpects to Mr. 
Fitzherbert, and Sir William Baker.” Vol. II. p. 215. 
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Whatever difpofition fome members of adminiftration 
might feel to compromife with Mr. Wilkes, their opinion 
did not prevail in the cabinet; and the exiled demagogue, 
weary of uncertainty, adopted the defperate refolution of re- 
turning to England. He accordingly arrived in London in, 
the beginning of November, 1706, and immediately applied 
to the Duke of Grafton, requetfiing him to make his peace 
with the ruling powers. His fuit was however unavailing, 
and to his untfpeakable mortification he found himfelf under 
the neceflity of returning to Paris. Soon after his arrival in 
that city, he gave vent to his feelings in a fevere but well- 
written letter to the Duke of Gratton, which contained an 
outline of his cafe, well calculated to excite the public fym- 
pathy in his favour. 


“ The publication of this letter-contributed confiderably to the 
increafe of Mr. Wilkes’s popularity. The public now faw that aa 
was a perfecuted man. No minifter of any party chofe to ftand& 
forward in his behalf; but they all avoided him, though all had 
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been benefited by his means, immediately or eventually.—The 
nation had more generofity. ‘They in general, efpoufed his caufe ¢ 

partly from commiferation, becaufe they thought le had fuffered 
more than his offence deferved ; and partly from gratitude, be- 

cafe he had ferved his country in fome effential points of conftitu- 

tional liberty. Though he had not a purfe to contend with the 
treafury, yet he had the courage to rifk his all, together with his 
name: from the primary proceedings in the courts of law againft 
the King’s meffengers, Mr. Wood, and others ; by which the gene- 
ral warrant, and the arbitrary and violent conduct of miniiiers, 
received the firit condemnation. There was a merit in this firm- 
nets which the people at that time were not acquainted with. Mr, 
Wilkes might, even then, have fecretly made his peace with mi- 
nifters; and inftead of punifhment, might have profited by con- 
nivauce ; for there was a ftrong reluctance to relinquifh this power 
of iffuing general warrants. But his fpirit was fuperior to this 
compromife ; and his exile was the confequence. There is no re- 
venge fo acrimonious as that which is provoked by difappointment. 
Certain offers were made through a channel which we are too near 
the time to reveal; andthe rejection of which intpired the moft 
malignant indignation and refentment. Though this circumftance 
was not known to the nation in general, yet every one faw that a 
peculiar animofity pervaded the whole conduét of the court of St, 
James’s, which could only be afcribed to fome prejudices wrough 

by minifters, either official or efficient. Vol. III. p. 220. 


With a courage bordering on temerity, Mr. W. toward 
the end of the year 1767, determined upon taking advantage 
of his popularity, and under that precarious deteuce to brave 
the tiercenefs of minifterial vengeance. He accordingly fixed 
upon the period of the general eleétion for his return to Eng- 
land, and on the 7th of February, 1768, he arrived in 
London. On the 12th of March enfuiag, parliament was 
diffolved, and Mr. W. with all the terrors of outlawry hang- 
ing over his head, offered himfelf as a candidate for the city of 
London. If this cireumftance be aftonithing, it is no lefs fo 
that the minifiry fuffered him to profecute his {chemes with- 
out molefiation. Though he was difappointed in his hopes of 
reprefenting the Britifh metropolis he was not dilpirited; but 
offered his tervices to the freeholders of Middietex, by a con- 
fiderable majority of whom he was elected as one of their re- 
prefentatives in parliament. The miaitiry, who feem not to 
have been pofletied of the fpirit to eonduct hoftility with vi- 
gour, nor of the magnanimity to forgive with a good grace, 
now revived again{t him ‘the proceedings at law, by the ufual 
courfe of which his outlawry was reverfed, and he was fen- 
tenced to pay two fines of 500l. each, and to be imprifoued 
for two years, Indignant at the feverity of this fentence, the 
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populace daily aflembled round the king’s bench prifén, where 
their favourite was confined, and on the 1oth ef May, the 
day cn which the new parliament was affembled, the endea- 
vours of a military guard to reprefs their animofity gave rile 
toa riot, in the fuppreffion of which, an innocent individual 
was unfortunately killed. Mr. Wilkes-did net fail to take ad- 
vantage of this unhappy affair to increafe the public hatred 
againft miniftry. He publifhed, with a brief, but highly in- 
flammatory comment, a letter from Lord Weymouth, iecre- 
tary of fiate, to the Surrey magiftrates, in which his lordthip 
exhorted the jaftices to promptitude and activity, in repelling 
popular violence by military force. 

{t fhould feem by the teftimony of Mr. Almon, who ap- 
pears to have been well acquainted with all the circumftances 
of Mr. Wilkes’s proceedings, that, notwithftanding this provo- 
cation, his, majetty’s minifters were far from withing to drive 
him to extremity. The duke of Grafton, underftanding that 
he intended to prefent to the Houfe of Commons an offentfive 
petition, intimated to him, by the medium of Mr. Fitzherbert, 
that if he would abitain from this aét he fhould retain his feat 
in parliament; and Mr, F. added in confidence, that fome 
fmall fubmiffion to the king was all that would be expected 
to accomplith, in a very fhort time, the remiffion of his fines, 
and his entire emancipation.” The fubmiflion to the king 
Mr. W. fent in the form of a humble petition. But he could 
not be perfuaded to alter his refolution of fiating his griev- 
ances to the Houfe of Commons. His petition to that body 
being prefented, it was voted to be frivolous; and on_ his 
avowal of the publication of the above-mentioned letter of 
Lord Weymouth, he was expelled the Houle, on the 3d of 
February 1769. 

As it is ever the generous difpofition of the Englith public 
to tympathize with thofe who appear to be cruthed by the 
feverity of power, Mr. Wiikes’s popularity daily increafed. 
On the 27th of January 1769, he had been elected alder- 
man of the ward of Farringdon without. Thrice was he re- 
elected for Middleiex, and as many times was his ele¢tion 
declared tobe void. ‘The final fubftitution of Mr. Heary Lut- 


trell’s name for his in the third return, by the authority of the 


Houfe of Commons, is a memorable event in our parliamentary 
hiftory. ‘This preceeding increafed the popularity of Mr. 
Wilkes to fuch a degree among the opulent and refpectable 
members of the community, that an ailociation was formed 
for the purpofe of raiting fubfcriptions to liquidate his debts, 


and “ to render him ealy and independent.” The focietypaid 
and compounded on his behalf debts to the amount of nearly 
£24,000. 
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£.24,000. After this great exertion of public fpirit, Mr. 
Wilkes had the modefty to prefs the affociation upon the point 
of rendering him eafy and independent : but, to his great dif- 
fatisfaction, the majority were of opinion that perfecuted 
patriotifm had, in this cafe, been fufficiently remunerated. 

On the 17th of April 1770, Mr. Wilkes was enlarged from 
his confinement, exonerated from debt, and ftanding high in 
the eftimation of the populace. Being excluded from parlia- 
ment, he direéted his ambition to city honours, and became 
fucceflively Sheriff of London and Middlefex, and Lord 
Mayor of the city of London. At the end of September 1774, 
he was unanimoufly re-chofen a member for Middlefex, and 
took his feat in the houfe without oppofition. 

But unprofitable dignities were by no means calculated to 
fatisfy his withes. The chamberlainfhip of the city had long 
been the objeét of his ardent defires, and in the year 1779 
he obtained that lucrative office. No fooner did he tafte the 
fweets of emolument than his turbulence began to evaporate, 
and he funk, by degrees, into an inactive, filent, and infig- 
nificant fenator. He continued, however, to reprefent the 
county of Middlefex till the year 1790, when he withdrew 
from public life, and fpent the remainder of his days in Epi- 
curean tranquillity. He died on the 26th of December 1797, 
at the age of feventy. It is worthy of remark, that though 
in his will he profeffed to bequeath a confiderable property, 
he died infolvent. 

Upon a review of the eventful life of this extraordinary 
man, as its particulars are recorded in the confidential papers 
contained in thefe memoirs, it is evident that his pretended 
patriotifm grew out of his poverty, and that, if the miniftry 
had not refufed to repair his fortunes by dealing out to him a 
portion of the public revenue, the world would never have 
heard from him any complaints of the injuries done to his 
country. That public good accrued from the oppofition which 
was made on his behalf to the unwarrantable ttretches of mi- 
nifierial power we will not deny ; but to John Wilkes we owe 
no thanks. Self-intereft was the ruling principle of his life. 
In the company of Mr.Gibbon (a man as felfith as himfelf) 
he declared, that from the diflentions which he faw arifing in 
his country he was determined to make his fortune *. This is 
tie clue which guides us through all the intricacies of his con- 
duét. To this maxim he firmly adhered ; and in the profecu- 
tion of this object he evinced a courage and a {kill winch, in a 
better caufe, would have juftly eatitled him to the enthufiattic 

se adiniration 
* See Gibbon’s Potthumous Works, vol. i. 
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admiration with which he was fo long regarded by the great 
mafs of the Englifh public. 

It has ofien been obferved, that the moft profligate men 
fometimes pay an involuntary homage to virtue. ‘This is ex- 
emplified in the letters of Mr. Wilkes to his daughter, which 
breathe a fpirit of tendernefs, and a concern for her honour 
and bappinefs, which may be allowed to weigh confiderably 
in the balance againft his vices. Pity it is that fuch men as 
Mr. Wilkes cannot be perfuaded to “ do unto others as they 
with others to do unto them ;” and to reflect, that their wives 
and daughters are not the only females whofe weltare is the 
object of the fond folicitude of relatives and friends. But 
felfifhnefs is never juft; and men of the world commit, without 
remorfe, injuries which they are ready to refent with implaca- 
ble vengeance when offered to themfelves. Such men may 
be qualified to become tiatefmen, in the vulgar acceptation of 
the word ;—they may even make a figure in parliament, but 
patriotifm difclaims them ; for how can he be expected to be 
faithful to the public who is faithlefs to individuals. May 
Heaven preferve our country from the counfels of thofe men 
who, after having ruined themfelves by profligacy, endeavour, 
by fomenting the turbulence of faction, to force themfelves 
into fituations in which they may fecurely feed upon the 
revenues of the fiate. 

Though we are willing to allow that Mr. Wilkes excelled in 
epiftolary compofition, we think that Mr. Almon might have 
omitted many of the letters and documents which he has 
inferted im thefe memoirs. As to the epifiles publifhed by 
Mefirs. Longman and Co., the gentleman whom thofe mid- 
wives of the Mufes have employed to difcharge the duty of 
editor juftly remarks, that “ they contain many names familiar 
to the public, and one is témpted therefore to read on in {pite 
of refolution.” This is certainly the truth, but net the whole 
truth; for Mr. Editor might have added, that when one has 
finifhed reading the four volumes, one finds that the propor- 
tion of interefting to the uninterefting matter is, as “ three 
gtains of wheat to a bufhel of chaff.” 
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Ant. IX. The Works of Dr. John Brown. To which is prefixed a 
Biographical Account of the Author, by William Cullen Brown, 
M.D. 3 vols. Svo. pp. 1191. Price ll. ls. Edinburgh, 
printed for Johnfon, London, 1804. 


Wwe feize the opportunity which the prefent complete edi- 
tion of the works of Dr. Brown affords us of offering 
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few obfervations on the merits of. that celebrated medical 
theorift. The fyfiem which he advanced has excited an un- 
common degree of general attention; it bas obtained a high 
repitation in di ferent parts of Europe ; it is the fafhionable 
fubject of fcholaftic difputation, and has been extolled as 4 
guide of great value in directing us through the perplexing 
maze of practic e, by thofe whofe experience is expected to 
have abated their confidence in hypothetical reafoning. Dr. 
Brown, rejecting the falfe analogies which had fo generally 
mitled his prede -ceilors, isentitled | to rank amongtt the firft who 
applied the | laws of inductive philofophy to the elucidation of 
nedicive; ftudioufly avoiding all unproftable difquifitions into 
the caufe of the powers of life, and "guardi ing againft the de- 
ceitful application of other fciences in reafoning on the ani- 
mal geconomy, he fought for the laws of vitality in the phe- 
nomena which it exhibits, and has thus endeavoured to con- 
ftrué a fyfiem which fica! id refift the common fate of medicad 
theories; the beft of which only fpread the delufive glare of a 
meteor on the furrounding darknefs, while his was to fhine 
with the fteady light of a fixed luminary. Such appear to 
have been the expectations which the author of the Llementa 
Medicine fondly indulged; expectations which dignified his 
exertions, and gave an occafional funthine to his clouded and 
feverifh exifience, a great part of which was fpent in main- 
iaining, under the preflure of adverfity, an unequal ftruggle 
with his e »ntemporaries ; in combating the received opimions 
vi the day, and in declared hoitility with thofe whofe reputa- 
uot n could have given currency to his opinions, had they been 
iclined to adopt them; and whofe patronage might have fe- 
c cue efiabliihment lefs precarious than the uncertain fruits 
of unfriended genius. But Brown, trufting in the fuperiority 
of his talents, feems to have thought himfelf above the pru- 
dential maxims which regulate ordinary minds; and while he 
over-rated the value of his difcoveries, he does not appear to 
have been aware of the tardy reception, which even the moft 
important truths meet with, when they ref only on their in- 
trinfie merits, and have to contend with the obftacles which 
pride, prejudice, and indifierence, oppoie to their progrefs. It 
is now, however, to be prefumed that the fyftem of Brown has 
found its level, and its merits may be fairly eftimated by thofé 
who are neither biafed by that perfonal irritation which pre- 
cludes all hopes of candid examination, nor hurried away im 
its favour with the bigoted attachment of its early difciples. 
When we take a review of the medical theories which have 
been prevalent at different times ; when we confider the zeal 
with which the moit abfurd doctrines have been propagated ; 
F 3 the 
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the ardour with which they have been embraced, and the fub- 
tilty with which they have been fupported, we could almofi be 
inclined to fufpeé, from furveying fuch a deplorable wafte of 
talent, that thefe fubjects are beyond our reach; and that a 
nore enlarged view of the almoft infuperable difficulties which 
attend thefe invefiigations. and a more correct eftimate of our 
powers, are likely to inculcate the neceflity of confining our 
attention to objects of lefs lofty pretenfion, if we wifh to make 
any folid acquifitions. Hence the difcredit into which medi- 
cal theories have fallen, and the contempt which fome profet- 
fional men of emincnce have endeavoured to throw on thete 
fpeculations, which, they allow, may do very well for exer- 
cifing the ingenuity of the ftudent, but muft yield to more 
folid attainments with thofe who are engaged in the ferious 
bufinefs of the profeilion. This mode of reafoning againft 
thefe fubjects, from the little fuecefs with which they have hi- 
therto been profecuted, is more {pecious than folid, as it would 
be no difficult matter to point out feveral caufes which for- 
merly retarded the progrefs of medicine, which do not now 
exift. The tendency of a retrofpect of the errors committed 
by men of the firongeft minds, when they rafhly indulged 
themfelves in conjectures on thefe fubjects, fhould be rather 
io fuggeft more caution and diffidence in fuch hazardous un- 
dertakings, than to difcourage them altogether. And cer- 
tainly the attempt is no lefs laudable than daring, to endeavour 
to befiow fymmetry and connection on the immenfe and un- 
wieldy load of faéts under which medicine at prefent labours, 
and to give fomewhat more of the certainty of a liberal {ci- 
ence to an art which is ftill more connected with empiricifm 
than profetlional pride is willing to allow. How far pofterity 
is indebted to the labours of Brown in this field we fhall pre- 
feutly inquire. In the mean time we cannot help exprefling 
our regret that the tendency of fome recent obfervations from 
a vcry high authority, is to throw an undeferved ridicule on 
thefe purfuits, and they are the more likely to be liftened to, as 
they make but too gratifying an appeal to indolence and inca- 
pacity, and there are always a hoft of drivellers at hand, who 
will eagerly {natch at fuch a plaufible pretext for excufing the 
exercile of their underftanding. There certainly would be no 
harm in adininiftering a compofing draught, which might have 
fome effect in reftraining thofe abortive efforts which have 
been fo prolific of ftill-born crudities, did it not equally tend 
to reprefs that turn for {peculafion which, when exerted under 
the control of a folid judgment, is the only mean of acquir- 
ing thoie general truths, which can confer on medicine the 
dignity of a {cience. 

Brown, 
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Brown, in laying the foundation for his doctrines, takes that 
power of organized beings on which their fufceptibility of ac- 
ton depends in a very general fenfe, and includes in the term 
excitability both nervous and mufcular energy. He conceives 
ihat there is a certain portion of this principle beftowed on 
every animal at its exifience, that it is uniform, indivifible, and 
tends always to an equilibrium ; it of courfe cannot be affected 
in one part, without the affection being {peedily communicated 
to every other part, fo that the whole fyftem participates of the 
change, whether it be increafed or diminifhed. Speaking of 
the nature of this principle, he obferves, 


“ We know not what excitability is, or in what manner it is af- 
fected by the exciting powers. But whatever it be, whether a qua- 
lity or a fubftance, a certain portion is afligned to every being on 
the commencement of its living ftate. ‘The quantity, or energy, is 
different in different anima!s, and in the fame ammal at ditferent 
imes. It is partly owing to the uncertain nature of thedtubjeét, 
partly to the poverty of language, aud partly to the novelty of this 
doctrine, that the phrafes of the excitability being abundant,. in- 
creafed, accumulated, fupertluous, weas , not well enough fufiained, 
not well enough exercifed, or deficient in energy, when enough of 
ftimulus has not been applied—tired, fatigued, worn out, languid, 
exhaufted, when the fiimulus has operated in a violent degree—at 
other times in vigour, or reduced to one half, when the ftimulus has 
neither been applied in excefs or defeét. Both upon this, and 
every other fubject, we mutt abide by fa@s; and carefully avoid the 
fippery queition concerning caufes, as being in general incompre- 
henfiLle, and as having ever proved the bane of philofophy.” 


Dr. Brown conceives that all the phenomena of life depend 
on the action of exciting powers, or jtimuli applied to the body ; 
thefe are either external, as heat, food, wine, the blood, &e. 
or internal, as the funétions peculiar to the body, perception, 
thinking, emotion, mufcular exertion. Thetfe exciting powers, 
according to him, differ only iu intenfity, or degree of force. 
Life is then a forced tate avifing from the action of the ex- 
citing powers on the excitability, and the effect produced is 
called excitement; between the highelt degree of which, and 
that total extinction of action which terminates in death, there 
may be every potlible gradation. The excitability may de- 
viate from the mean of health by either being excetlive or 
defective. The former of thefe {tates is produced by an un- 
due abftraction of ftimulus, in confequence of which, the ex- 
citement is diminifhed, and the excitability becomes accu- 
mulated. ‘The derangement thus produced, is called direét 
debility. When, on the other hand, the exciting powers have 
been applied in excefs, an increaied excitement firft enfues, 
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which is foon followed by an exhaufted excitability ; this is 
called indirect debility. In thefe two oppoiite ftates, every 
deviation from the ftandard of health is fuppofed to be com- 
prehended, the proper management of which, and the art of 
curing difeafes, depends entirely on our being able to adjuft 
the application of ftimulants to the ftate of the excitability. 
It is always to be recollected, that thefe exciting powers, w hile 
they are effential to call forth the vital energies, tend in pro- 
portion to their force to exhauft them; and li ife, in allufion to 
the fyfiem of Brow n, has been happily enough compared to a 
fire, whic hh i is the fooner extinguith ed thee brighter it burns. 

It will fufficiently appear trom the above outiine of the lead- 
ng propofitions of ‘oe Brunonian fyftem, that he has at- 
temp ted, by a bold generalization, to reduce the complicated 
and jarring phenomena of animal life to a wonderful fimpli- 
city of do¢trine; and he endeavours to bring this about, with- 

ut hav ing recourfe to reper: dedu@iions from gratuitous 
yifinc iples, or ftudying to clear up obfcurities, or rec oncile feem~ 
ing contradi itions by an y fh filing refinements of reafoning ; 
all < appear to him plain and fatistactory, and doubts and diffi- 
culties give way with as much eate as ‘the phantoms of dark- 
nefs are difpelied at the ap proach of day. Dr. Brown does 
not feem to have been infenfible of the favours which he was 


to confer on mankind. From the following paflage, he would 

appear to have got the better of that amiable detect of diftruti- 

ing his own powers ; he does himfelf full juftice; and mutt 

detight thofe who admire that maniy opennefs, and noble con- 

fidence, which impels him to exclaim, while he configns all 

. former fyftems to oblivion, and bails the dawn of that aufpi- 
cious era which he himfelf had introduced, 


“It rouft now appear te the reader, to what fimplicity the hitherto 
conjectural, incoherent, erroneous, mytterious, and enigmatical art 
of phyfic, is reduced. It has been ‘demonftrated that there are 
only two forms of dileaies; that the deviation from the fiate of 
- health, in which the morbid ftate confifts, is not either repletion or 
inanition, or changes in the qualities of the fluids, whether of an 
acid or alkaline nature ; or the introduétion of foreign matters into 
the fyftem; or a change of figure of the extreme particles ; or a 
difproportion in the difiribution of the blood; or an increafe or 
decreafe of the powers of the heart and veffcls, as regulating the 
circulation; or a rational principle governing the actions of the 
body; or an alteration in the extreme particles, as being of too 
large or too {mail a lize; or an alteration of the pores, as being too 
narrow or too capacious; or a conftriction of the fuperficial veffels 
from cold: or a fpafin of thete veitels, producing a re-action, as it 
is called, of the heart and interior vefiels; or any thing that any 
perfon has yet thought of relpecling the caufe and nature > of morbid 
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fiate. On the contrary, it has been proved that health and difeafe 
are the fame ftate depending on the fame caufe, that is, excitement, 
varying only in degree; and that the powers producing both aze 
the fame, fometimes acting with a proper degree of force, at other 
times either with too much or too little; that the whole and fole 
province of a phyfician is not to look for morbid ftates and reme- 
dics which have no exiftence, but to confider the deviation of ex- 
citement from the healthy ftandard, in order to remove it by the 
proper means. The reafoning part of this doétrine, it is expected, 
the reader will find irreprehenfible and unanfwerable; and the 
practical part, from the aftonifhing cures that have upon innu- 
merable oceafions been effected, will ever ftand in fupport =f the 
truth and utility, as well as fimplicity, of the whole.” 


This certainly would be effecting a wonderful revolution in 
medicine, and would undoubtedly entitle its author to claim 
the very firft place in the annals of his {cience, and the eternal 
gratitude of the world. But, alas! difeafe has not diminifhed 
its ravages fince the appearance of the Elementa; whether 
this arifes from the felfifh conduct of medical men, who have 
con{pired to fupprefs a difeovery which threatens to annihilate 
their art, or from the author being too much carried away with: 
the ardour of fupporting his favourite hypothefis, to attend to 
fome of thofe objections, which eafily fuggeft themfelves to a 
lefs interefied obterver, and which derogate not a little from 
the value of his {yitem, we fhall now endeavour to examine. 

One of the moit ebvious defects of Dr. Brown’s fyftem, is its 
failing to point out any mean by which the excitability cay 
be re-produced after it has been once exhaufted. If, accord- 
ing to him, every fubftance that is applied to the body acts 
only in confequence of its ftimulant power in producing ex- 
citement, every degree of which is perpetually exhautiing the 
excitability, it is clear that this latter principle fhould foon 
be irrecoverably deftroyed. Nor could it ever be accumulated 
by the temporary abtiraction of ftimulants; it would only be 
le(s rapidly exhaufted. Since, however, there is a continual 
reproduction of the excitable principle, we muft introduce a 
new fet of agents which fupply it in a certain proportion to 
its expenditure ; and thete confilt of the different articles of 
nourithment, which, although they undoubtedly ttimulate in 
the firft inftance, are principally to be confidered as fuppiying 
new matter tothe fyitiem; and as fupporting that peculiar 
modification of the fentient and muicular fibres on which 
their excitability depends. This fecond and obvious opera- 
tion of thefe agents, which Brown in framing his iyftem has 
jirangely overlooked, leads to an important diftinction among ft 
his exciting powers, which mufi materially influence our rea- 
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foning concerning them. Inftead, therefore, of confidering 
with him every thing which acis ou the living fyftem, as 
merely {ii mulant, and by exciting action, as tending folely to 
letlen the futceptibi lity “of impreffion, and thus to pave the 
way tor death, we mi; ght even inquire whether the reproduc- 
tion of that power.or quality on which excitability depends, 
might not be fo proportioned to its confumption, as to afford 
hopes of extending fomewhat the narrow limits of human life; 
no reafon certainly can be pointed out why we fhou! d defpair 
of a more enlightened phyfiology being applied with equal fuc- 
cefs i the improvement of animal nature, as a more extended 
knowledge of the principles of agriculture has inproved the 
practice of that fcience, where the ftarved fruits which the 
earth penurioufly pours forth, fpread into rich luxuriance 
under the fkilful hand of the hufbandman. 

Dr. Brown has affumed as a fundamental! principle, that the 
excitability is the fame, uniform, undivided property over the 
whole fy ftem, and he obferves, that 


As the operation of the general powers, whether exciting in 
excei{s, in due proportion, or in defect, is direéted to fome part a 
little than to any other equal part, the effect muft be of the fame 
kind in that part, as in the reft, and, as well as the general operation, 
be either in excefs, or in juft proportion, or deficient, but never of 
an oppolite nature. For, as the exciting powers are the fame, and 
the excitability every where the fame, it is impoflible that the ef- 
feét fhould not be the fame. The excitement, then, is never in- 

ereafed in a part, while it is diminifhed in the general fyftem—snor 
diminithed, while the general excitement is increafed. There isno 
difference he re but in degree; nor can different effeéts flow from 
one and the fame caufe. For though, on account of the great fen- 
fibility of certain parts, for inftance, of the fiomach, and the action 
either ftimulating or debilitating, exerted by the exciting powers on 
them, thefe © parts run fooneft either into dire ct or indirect de bility, 
or ito high excitement ; this eflect is but of fhort duration, and the 
reft of the functions are foon hurried into the fame ftate,.” 


In illuftration of the above opinion, the effects which refult 
from the abfiraction of the fiimulus of food are commonly re- 
forted to; we may, therefore, examine how far thefe effeéts 
actually correfpond with the fyftem of Dr. Brown. When 
food is withdrawn, the action of the ftomach is diminifhed, and 
its excitability confequently augmented, and if this abftrac- 
tion is continued for any length of time, it becomes-accumu- 
lated in fuch an extraordinary degree, that the introduction of 
a {mall quantity of the mildeft food fhall excite fuch an ex- 
ceflive action, as has been found, in fome cafes, incompatible 
with life. When we purfue, however, this example in all 
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its confequences, we fhall find that it by no means juftifies the 
ccnclufions of our author. He has affumed, among his firf 
pcfitions, that the excitability is an indivifible principle ; that 
its excefs or diminution muft therefore fpeedily affect the 
whole fyftem; it cannot, therefore, be redundant in one part, 
and deficient in another. Put here the increafed excitability, 
inftead of pervading the whole fyftem, is merely confized to 
the organ from which the ufual ftimulus had been withdrawn; 
and every other part of the body is in a ftate of comparatively 
enteebled action, although the other exciting powers are not 
abfiracted; thus, intcliectual exertion is lefs vigorous, the 
mufcles of voluntaty and involuntary motion obey more re- 
luctantly their accuftomed ftimulus, and it requires an in- 
created degree of heat to excite the ufual aétion; here, then, 
we have an example where the excitability is accumulated in 
fome parts, and defeétive in others, which is in direct oppo- 
fition to the Brunonian fyfiem. We may likewife inftance 
the effets which refult from a variety of temperature, which 
in feveral particulars are repugnant to this doctrine, although 
it has been adduced as one of the happieft illaftrations in its 
favour. When the ftimulus ofheat is reduced much below its 
ufual ftandard, the parts become torpid, that is, their excite- 
ment is diminifhed and their excitability is accumulated; but 
here the cafe is very different from the former example of the 
abftraction of food, where the ftimulus is altogether withdrawn; 
in the prefent inftance it is only diminithed ; hence it evidently 
follows, according to the Brunonian doétrine, that although 
when a perfon is firft expofed to temperature below that which 
is neceflary toexcitethe due action of the cutaneous vefiels, there 
fhould beatemporary quiefcence, yet this fhouldfoon be removed, 
as the accumulated excitability of the parts would be roufed to 
the fume action by this diminifhed ftimulus., as takes place when 
the wafte of the excitability is compenfated for by a more 
powerful ftimulus ; but infiead of the increafing abundance of 
this principle rendering the parts at laft fenfible to the aétion 
of the colder medium, they become more aud more beuumbed. 
And it is a fact which every one may obferve, that a quantity 
of {pirituous liquors, which in other circumftances would pro- 
duce a dangerous excitement, may in this fituation be taken 
with impunity. We may likewife take notice of the error 
which Dr. Brown has fallen into from his imagiuing that 
cold exerted no pofitive action on the body, and that it ope- 
iates merely as the fubduction of heat; experience, however, 
has demonftrated, that in certain difeafes its ftimulating power 
is even more efficacious than its moft powerful agents of that 
clais, From the above examples it may eafily be perceived 
how 
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how much Dr. Brown was blinded by his exceflive fondnefs 
for fimplicity of fyltem, which prevel ited him from feeing the 
exceptions and varieties which clog his doctrine, and limit its 
application, This isno where more confpicuous than in his 
maintaining that the operation of ail the excit ing powers is 
the fame, and cifflers only in degree of intenfity ; thus, ac- 
cording to him, food, neat, wine, o piam, and mental affection, 
differ only as th ey operate more or lefs powerfully. Hence 
we may learn how a eo ‘od diuner enables people to difpenfe 
with the pleafure arifing from lively converfation ; and, what 
is {till of more importan ce to the generality of the world, how 
a bad one may be fupplied with a merry tale. This certainly 
would be one of the moft elegant, ration al, and, at the fame 


S< 


time, leaft expenfive refinements of modern cogkery, and 
would be well worth the attention of thofe uulucky mortals, 
who are often tempted to think that a full head but poorl 
compenfates for an empty ftomach, as they might thus firnith 
out a fumptuous entertainment on a few good jokes, which 
could be accommodated to all varieties of tafie. ” It certainly 
would be very pleafant to look round a company, and fee each 
enjoying his joke for his dinner, although it is likely enough 
that fome old- fafhioned folks who had not been accuftomed t to 
this {piritual fare before an inveterate habit of eating had been 
efiablifhed, might fall off from the mere fuddennefs of the 
fhock, when they firft began to “ exchange fotid pudding” for 
intelleQual excitement. The immediate advantages of this 
light and pure food, in obviating the crowd of difeafes with 
which the more grofs indulgencies of appetite are fo inti- 
mately con: rected, “us in removing feveral troublefome eva- 
cuations, mult be obvious to every one: but it is not eafy to 
predict how tar we may thus € xempt ourfelves from our de- 
pendence on the material world, and advance our march in 
the fcale of rational beings. Indeed, it would be quite fuper- 
fluous to attempt a ferious refutation of a doétrine fo palpably 
érroneous ; it is fuilicient to obferve, thatif there was any foun- 
dation for this opi ‘ion, all fiimulants fhould have been con- 
vertible into each other, me ‘rely by decre: fing or augm enting 
their dofe. Nor is at all clear that Dr. Brown is juftified in 
coniidering every fubftance which exerts an acti#n on the 
body as more or lefs ftimulant; the various attempts which 
have been of late made to reconcile the action of opium, the 
favourite ftimulus of our author, to the notion of the excitabi- 
lity being exhaulied by the previous excitement, are by no 
means fatisfa¢iory: it w ili readily be allowed that opium, in 
the firft in tance, does excite increaled action, but it does not 
uppear that ihe fubfequent exhauftion correfponds with this 
primary efiect, asa much more violent and durable a¢tion may 
be 
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be kept up by the ufe of other fubftances w ithout 1 its being at- 
tended with either the fame degree or kind of effects. “The 
fume obfervations may be extended to digitalis and feveral 
other remedies, whofe action can by no means be deduced 
from any ftandard of this fort; and, indeed, almoft every medi- 
cine of any importance has fome thing peculiar in its aéction, 
which Is only to be afcertained by Experience ; : 


and fome ap- 
pe ar to ope rate not merely by dit minifhing « the ad quantity 


of ftimulus, but by directly defiroying the excitability, and 
are thus well entitled to the a appe sation of Sedatives. 

Another part of the Brunonian fyftem, which fuliy exem- 
plifies the errors of rath ir ide uction, is the unjuliifiable extent 
to which he has puthed his doctrine of directand indireé de- 
bility, which can only be admitted under very great reftric- 
tions. If we take for an ex ample the efiects of excitement on 
the voluntary muicles, we find, inde 


deed, that afier they have been 
in aétion for fome time they become gradualiy lets fulcep- 


tible of the ftimulus of volition, and their contraction is, in 
fpite of our utmoft efforts, fucceeded by a fiate of relaxation, 
which continues till their excitubNity accumulates by reft; 


fo far we are fupported by the fact. But after the excitabi- 


lity is once reftored to the healthful ftandard, if the ufuak 
fiimulus is not applied, and exercife is intermitted for any 


length of time, inftead of a progreflive increafe of the excit- 
able principle, we find that it actually diminifhes, and a ftate 
of indirect debility is induced, which often differs little from 
that which arifes from exceflive excitement. The fame rea- 
foning may be applied to all the natural agents, thus, a 
perfon habituated to a {pare diet, will not, ceteris paribus, 
be capable of the fame excitement from any.given ftimulus, 
as one who is accultome: to rich nutritious food, but accord- 
ing to Dr. Brown’s doctrine he fhould be much more io, as 
his excitability has been lefs exhaufted by ftimulants. It ap- 
pears clear then, that the dectrine of direct debility is cireum- 
feribed within a narrow range, and that it foon runs into that 
ftate which is marked by the fymptom s of indirect debility. 
We fee therefore, that the moderate application of thofe 
liimuli, which are neceffary in a certain proportion to pro- 
duce the healthy excitement of the fyftem, at the fame time 
that. they exhauft the living fibre, indireéily contribute to 
induce fuch a modification of it, as is fufceptible of more 
vigorous action than if their application had 


been dimi- 
niihed below this meafure. 


If then numerous reftrictions are 
required in admitting this doctrine of direc debility, and 
that its latitude, even in the ftate of health, muft be confider- 
ably abridged, as, although the immediate effects refulting 

from 
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from the increafed application of fiimuli, and thofe which 
enfue from their abftraction, are extreme ‘ly oppofite, they 
ultimately terminate in almoft the fame {tate of the fyftem, 
it will be obvious that the extenfion of this do¢irine to difeafes 
is ftill more queftionable. Dr. Brown has committed a radical 
error in transferring the laws, which to a certain extent re- 
culaie the fyfiem in health to the difeafed ftate, and in found- 
ing his clafiification of difeafes, and his practice on fimply ac- 
cumulated or exhaufted excitability; as a moment’s reflection 
will convince us that the laws of exci itability are greatly 
changed, as no difeafe can be pointed out where there is the 
fame uniformly decreafed or augmented fufeeptib ility of 
action from the exciting powers, as takes place in health ; 
on the coutrary we find that the action of lome is morbidly 
mee fed, while the ation of others is mor bidly diminifhed : 
and there feemsto be a revolution eftablifhed in the relation 
which the different agents bear to the body, not at all to be 
explained by mere exc “cels, or defect of the excitability. What- 
ever light, then, may be ‘throw n on the treatment of difeafes, 
by arranging them according as they partake of direct or in- 
direé S debility, it would certainly be pernicious to rely on 
thefe general indications alone in adopting a method of cure. 
Nx stwithitanding the imperfections of this fyftem, which we 


have endeavoured to point out, and which chiefly arife from 
the author’s unwarrantable extenfion of his princi x we 


confider that it has merits which fully vindicate its claims to 
originality, and which have eflentiaily contributed to intro- 
duce amore correct mode of reafoning on medical fubjects ; 
but we apprehend that its principal value is not fo much to 
be derived from its application to the practice of phyfic, as 
from the clear views whic h it has eftablifhed. refpecting the 
economy of health. By demonftrating, forcibly, the relation 
which exifts between the body and external agents, by fhow- 

ing that every one has his apportioned quantity of vitality, 
which by the ‘ynmoderate application of ftimuli is prematurely 
exhau tted, and can never be reftored ; and by fubftituting, 
inftead of vague conceptions of the canfes of decline, laws 
equally fixed and immutable as thofe which take place in 
the other de ‘partments of nature, he has given a degree of 
precitfion to our ideas on the nature of lite which we thall i in 
vation look for in other fyfiematic writers. 

We now take leave of the Elements of Medicine, the 
work on the merits of which our author’s reputation as a 
medical philofopher chictly refts; and we have given our 
ftriétures with more freedom, as we conceive that there is no 
{mall danger of the inexperienced being too much or 

wi 
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with the feductive fimplicity of doctrine which it every where 
exhibits, and which would tend to fuperfede that patient in- 
ye(tigation and attention to detail, which is fo effential in 
the pretent imperfect ftate of our feience to form a rational 
piy fician. 
in this edition, the Obfervations on the old Syjtems of 

’hufic ave included ; they are well worthy of a ferious perufal, 
as, notwithfiandins occafional burfts of petulance, and ve- 
heakaiinl of declamation, they prefent many valuable reilec- 
tions, and foiid views, on the nature of medical fcience. 

The value of this edition is likewile enhanced by a biogra- 
; phi eal account of the author by his fon, Dr. W illiam Cullen 
Brown; the sarration is difiiné, and it is upon the whole 
wei executed, although we muft abate fomewhat from that 
tirain of paaegyric, which is fo excufable when dictated by the 
glowing feelings of a ton, flanding forth as an apologiit for his 
father, to vindicate whofe memory from fomefevere, and as he 
conceives, unjuft animadverfions, whica had been thrown out 
by Dr. Beddoes in the able tketch of Dr. Brown’s life, which 
Dr. Beddoes had prefixed to a former edition of the Elements, 
he avows to be his principal inducement for engaging in this un- 
dertzking. Indeed, we could have wiihed that Dr. Beddoes 
whea he feantinefs of his materials invited bin to indulge 
m conjecture on the probable motives Which determined Dr. 
Brown’s conduct, had foftened fomewhat the afperity of his 
reilections, and littened more to thofe palliating circumfiances 
which eafily fuggeft themfelves for human ” fre ilty, in the 
trying fituations in which the author was placed. It mutt 
warm the heart of every one with a generous fympathy, who 
is not altogether hardened by the debafing habits of fervility, 
to be informed that Brow bn the early part of his life, when 
he was in the fiimation of tutor to a family, inftead of being 
obliged to relingaith his place, becaufe as Dr. Beddoes un- 
fairly fuppotes, ‘he added the fiiffnefs of pedantry to the 
fournefs of bi: gotry,” was impelled by that manly {pirit of in- 
dependence, which roules genius to maintain its rank, to 
repel the encroachments of unteeling wealth and a oer 
fiupidity, which would have deziaded him to a fituation litt 
fupe rior to that of a menial —The general features of Semwa’s 3 
character are futiiciently promine.t; bold, impetuous, and 
alpiring, he feems to have felt to the full the contcioufnels 
ot fuperior powers ; he gave himfelf up to the career of an 
honeit ambition, and ente: ed with enthutiafin on thofe fiadies 
which he thought were mo.i tikely to lead to honourable dif- 
tinction. But while he potletied an ardour and intrepidity 
which nothing could dithearten, he was remarkably deficies 


in 
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in that addrefs and accommodating temper, which are fo 
neceflary to enfure fuccefs as a phyfician; and he was above 
thofe little arts which fo often triumph,pver proteffional {kill : 
unfchooled in the ways of the world, and not habituated to 
that fociety which gives delicacy of manners, he appears to 
have had too much of. that harfhnefs of chara¢ter, which is 
fo eatily contracted by thofe who,.in emerging from obfcurity 
by the force of their talents, muft oftener tupport their claims 
by the vigour of their exertions than by the pliancy of their 
behaviour ; and this turn is likely afterward to be confirmed 
from contempt at that motley tribe of fimpering nothings, 
which he might obferve bafking in the hey-day of profperity, 
whilft he was deprefled by indigence. His paflions feem to 
have been extremely violent; hence the warmth of his at- 
tachment and fury of his refentment, which were often car- 
ried to an extravagant length: and it was this unhappy 
warmth of temper which betrayed him into exceiles, which 
cannot be jutiified, and which afford but too juft matter of 
exultation to thofe who were eclipfed by the {plendour of his 
talents. 








Art. X. Memoirs of tie Life of Gilbert Wakefield, B. A. formerly 
Fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge: 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. writ- 
ten by himfelf, a new Edition, with his lateft Corrections, and Notes 
by the Editors. Vol. I. by the Editors of the fir Volume. With 
Appendixes of Original Letters and Papers. pp. 1091. Price 
1/. 1s. Johnton, London, 1804. 


Sipe writer who records the occurrences of his own kfe, 
and the hiftory of his opinions, prefents to the mental 
anatomift a fubjeat, the careful examination of which will fur- 
nilh him with the moft ufeful rules tor the eftimation of hu- 
man character, and for the guidance of human conduct. And 
if in this point of view works of the above-mentioned deferip- 
tion are valuable, in proportion to the ingenucutnels of their 
authors in the detail of their fentiments, few publications can 
be deemed more inttructive than that which at prefent engages 
our notice. Some of our readers will, in all probability, recollect 
that in the year 1792 Mr. Wakefield publiflhied Memoirs of his 
Life. Tbis work appearing to have been favourably received 
by the public, he had determined to reprint it with a continu- 
ation, which was intended te bring down bis hittory to the pe- 
ried of his liberation from Dorchefter gaol. With this 
view? hchad carefully corrected the former edition, and com- 
* ~ mitted 
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mitted to paper fome hints relative to the additional matter 
which he propofed to annex to it, when this and all his ter- 
refirial projeéts were fruftrated by his death. Two of his 
friends, a a having undertaken to arrange the materials 
which he had left amongft his papers, the refult of their labours 
is contained in the fecond of thefe volumes. 

On examining Mr. W.’s propofed alterations of the firft edi- 
tion of his memoirs, we are happy to find that his cool judg- 
ment led him to expunge many paflages in which he bad 
given too loofe a rein to the impetuofity of his temper, and 
to ioften down many expreflions which violated the laws of 
courtefy. In point of compofition, too, his work is in this 
new edition greatly improved.” In the difcharge of a delicate 
duty his editors have acquitted themfelves with prudence and 
ikill. They have almoft entirely abftained from that {pecies of 
animadverfion upon thofe whofe official engagements impofed 
upon them the tafk of direéting againft their friend the feve- 
rity of legal inquifition ; and in their account of facts they 
are clear and correct. But notwithftanding their laudabie 
caution, and the candour evinced in Mr. W.’s corrections, we 
would not be underfiood as ailerting that this publication con- 
tains no matter offenfive to the ftrictly orthodox in religion and 
politics. Readers of this defcription will, if they be inclined 
to perufe thefe volumes, of courfe prepare themfelves to en- 
counter pointed animadverfions on the creed and difcipline of 
the eftablifhed church, and a bold affertion of the extremity of 
Whiggifh principles. As we regard it to be our chief duty to 
point out what the books which come under our infpection 
really contain, we do not deem it neceflary to tread over a 
wide compafs of beaten ground in arguing againft fuch of Mr, 
W.’s tenets, as do not concur with our own ideas, We truft 
that we fhall better confu!t the pleafure and profit of our rea- 
ders by extraéting from thefe volumes a brief narrative of the - 
principal incidents of his life, intermixing with our abridg- 
ment occafienal extraéts, which may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the lively ftyle of the original. 

Gilbert Wakefield was born at Nottingham on February 
22d, 1756. His father appears to have been a favoured fon 
of the church ; having fucceflively obtained the living ot St. 
Nicholas in that town, the rectory of Claypole, in Lincoln- 
ihire, and the vicarage of King{ton-upon-Thames, together 
with the chapelry of Richmond. On his mother’s fide his 
genealogy is graced with civic honours; his maternal grand- 
jather having been twice mayor ef Nottingham. From his 
infancy he was “ endowed with affections unufually compofed, 
with a difpofition grave and ferious. His thirit for knowledge 
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was at this early period fo ardent, that at the age of three 
years and three months, he could fpell the longefi words, fay 
his catechifm without hefitation, and read the Gofpels with 
perfect fluency.” At the age of feven he was initiated in the 
Latin language at the free fchool in Nottingham, under the 
aulpices of the Rev. Samuel Berdmore, who was afterward 
promoted to the more honourable fituation of mafier of the 
charter houfe fchool in London. When he had attained his 
ninth year he was removed to Wilford fchool, near Notting- 
ham, then under the direétion of the Rev. [faac Pickthall. 
Of the ceeconomy of this feminary, he gives the following 
terrific account : : 

“We came into this fchool at five o’clock in the morning during 
the fummer, and, with the intermiffion of lefs than two hours for 
breakfaft and dinner, we continued there till fix at night. A dread- 
ful punifhment, in truth, at that active, and fprightly age! on which 
I never reflect but with emotions of difguft and horror. Poor, 
fcrupulous, fimple man! to fuppofe that he could not difcharge his 
duty to the parents, unlefs he made the children miferable.” Vol. I. 
p. 31. 

After continuing two years in this houfe of bondage, Mr: 
W. on the removal of his parents to Richmond, was placed 
under the tuition of his father’s curate, a man, as he informs 
us, qualified neither by art nor by nature for the inftruction of 
south. In the whole courfe of his fchool education he had 
hitherto been unfortunate. The lazinefs of the firft of his pre- 
ceptors, (i. €. Dr. Berdmore) the unfkilfulnefs of the fecond, 
and the ignorance of the third, precluded the poflibility of im- 
provement on the part of their pupils, fo that “ all his acqui- 
ditions in all thefe years were literally nothing.” This cireum- 
ftance draws from him the following indignant, but juti re- 


fleétions: 


. 

“ And here I cannot but lament that inundation of dreadful 
evils which are let in upon fociety by the tribe of unprincipled, or 
ineffective fchoolmatters. The majority of young men, who go to 
college after finifhing their education at fchool, {carcely know, with 
tolerable accuracy, even the firft rudiments of the languages. 

“ Can imagination reprefent to herfelt a more melancholy cafe 
than that of an ingenuous, enterprifing youth, wafting his time and 
blafting his hopes, in a feminary of one of thofe ignorant, heedleds, 
infipid teachers, with which the kingdom is over-run? ‘I'his youth, 
of excellent capacity, and docile difpofition, on coming to the uni- 
yerfity, finds others, though far inferior to himfelf in genius, yet, 
from the advantage of a fkilful and confcientious matter, fo much 
beyond his own attainments, as almoft to overwhelm him im 
defpair.” Vol. I. p. 35. 

* “To fuffer the rifing generation to be thus abufed beyond all 
recovery from any future procefs, what is it but to blot the fpring 
. trom 
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from the year ? It may be affumed as an indifputable propofition, 
that no man of real tafte and learning will ever keep q fchool but 
from neceflity: and therefore this tafk devolves of courfe on poor 
curates in the church, and poor minifters among the diffenters ; 
men ufeful and refpeétable in their proper functions, but, for the 
moft part, fcantily furnifhed with polite literature.a Hence it comes 
to pafs that a learned fchoolmatter is rarely to bé met with, but in 
thofe foundations where the endowment bears fome proportion to 
his merits. ; 
- “ For my own part, I look upon the generality of thefe precep- 
tors as robbers of hope and opportunity, thofe bleflings for which 
no compeafation can be made. 1 cherith liberty, I think, with a 
warmth of attachment inferior to no man; but I fhould rejoice to 
fee, | confefs, fome reftriétions in the cafe before us. Men of ac- 
knowledged qualifications fhould be appointed to examine, with 4 
‘crupulous and confcientious accuracy, the competency of all thofe 
who undertake the teaching of the learned languages; and nene 
fhould be allowed to exercife this arduous office but thofe who 
could endure the fiery trial.” Vol. 1. p. 37. 


Thus inaufpicions was Gilbert Wakefield’s introduction into 
the temple of learning. But at the age of 13 a happier deftiny 
awaited him, At that period he was transferred to the care of 
the Rev. Richard Wooddefon, who lived in the parifhof King- 
fton-upon-Thames. Of the abilities, and of the benevolent 
dilpofitions of this gentleman, Mr. W. {peaks in terms of the 
hichett refpect ; and he has availed himtelf of the opportu- 
nity afforded by the publication of thefe memoirs, to tran{mit 
to poticrity fuch notices of the life and fortunes of his tutor as 
he was able to collect. For thefe notices we mutt. refer our 
readers to the work itfelf. The following lift of a few of Dr. 
Wooddeton’s pupils will fufficiently vouch for his qualifica 
tions as a tutor. Mr. Lovibond, Mr. Steevehs, Mr. Gibbon, 
Mr. Keate, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Materes, eurfitor Baron of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Hardinge, one of the Welth Judges. 

Under the enlightened intiruction of Mr. Wooddeton, Mr. 
W. made fo rapid a progrefs in learning, that at the age of 16 
his father deemed him qualified to be entered at one of the 
univerfities. On this occafion Dr. Jefferies, fince a refi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, but then a canon of Chrift Church, 
kindly offered his affiftance in procuring for him a fiudency 
in that houfe; but the partiality of Mr. W.’s father for the 
univerfity of Cambridge, where he had himfelf been educated, 
induced him to fend his fon thither. Mr. Wakefield was ac- 
cordingly admitted of Jefus College in April, 1772. The 
terms in which he expreffes his fatisfa¢tion in his father’s-de- 
termination, will, we apprehend, be not a little grating to the 
ears of the orthodox fons of Oxford. Mr. W. was no fooner 
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fetiled in college than he applied himfelf with diligence to his 
fiudies. For fome time he appears to have devoted himfelf 
exclufively to the cultivation of claffical literature; having 
been, as is too commonly the cafe with young ftudents, dit- 
gufted by the unattractive appearance of the mathematics. 
Obferving, however, that fome of his contemporaries had 
made advances in geometry, and probably being aware that a 
tolerable acquaintance with the principles of mathematical 
{cience was neceffary to the acquifition of academic honours, 
he exerted the whole ftrength of his faculties in a vigorous ef- 
fort, which was crowned with the defired fuccefs. By dint of 
deliberate perfeverance, he attained to fuch fkill in geometry 
and philofophy, that when he took his degree on the 16th of 
January, 1776, the judges appointed to appreciate the merits 
of the feveral candidates, afligned to him the honourable fta- 
tion of fecond wrangler. On the 13th of April enfuing, he 
was elected Fellow of his College, on the nomination of the 
Mafter and Fellows, by the late Dr. Edmond Keene, Bifhop 
of Ely. During the courfe of his academic life, Mr. W. in- 
fpired by the honourable ambition of obtaining literary repu- 
tation, fucceffively became a candidate for Dr. Browne’s 
medal for the middle and for the fenior bachelor’s prize. On 
each of thefe occations, though his hopes of the firft honours 
were frufirated, 
“locum tenuit, virtute, fecundum.” 

Refleéting on this circumitance, he feems, like the generality 
of mortals, to have been more difpofed to regret his difap- 
pointment than to aflign thcir due value to the diftinétions 
which he actually attained. “ Thus,” fays he, “ was my ambi- 
tiou regularly mortified by an inferior attainment on every occa- 
fion! feeond wrangler, fecond medallift, and both years fecond 
inthe bachelor’s prize.” His advancement toa tellowthip having, 
in 2 great meature, freed him from reftraint in the profecution 
of his ttudies, in the years 1776 and 1777 he applied himfelf to 
the clafiics with unabated vigour. At this time, alfo, he appears 
ferioufly to have commenced the ftudy of the Scriptures, which 
continued to be his favourite purfuit during the remainder of 
his life. For this purpofe, he diligently read the New and 
Old Tefiament in their original tongues ; his chief exertions 
being employed “ in endeavouring to attain a complete maftery 
of the phraleology of both Scriptures, by a clofe attention to 
the idiom of the languages in which they were written.” 
Whilft he was thus laudably engaged in examining the oracles 
of divine truth, the peculiar opmmions of Dr. John Jebb, and 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, and other oppugners of our ecclefiaftical etta- 
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blifhment, excited the eager attention of the members of the 
univerfity of Cambridge; and though Mr. W. difclaims the 
imputation of having been feduced from the path of orthodoxy 
by thefe celebrated champions of reform, he acknowledges 
tiat their example might “ apply {purs to the willing courfer.” 
However this may be, certain it is that during his refidence at 
college he had imbibed fuch ftrong doubts of the propriety of 
{ub{cription tothe Thirty-nine Articles, that he did not comply 
with the requifite forms of ordination, on the 22d March 1778, 
without much compunction of mind. On this fubject he 
writes in terms of agony and indignation, which are calculated 
to infpire thofe who terioufly meditate on human deftiny, with 
awe and compaffion. It does not appear from this work whe- 
ther Mr, W. revealed his tendency to herefy to his academic 
friends. If this were the cafe, it fhould feem that herefy was 
not at that time regarded with the horror with which it has 
been fince contemplated; as he continued, to the clote of his 
academic life, to be a member of a club, in which he had the 
honour, and, as he gratefully acknowledges, the happinefs to 
affociate with the following moft refpectable characters: Dr. 
Beadon, the prefent Bifhop of Bath and Wells; the late Dr. 
Waring, the celebrated profeffor of mathematics; Dr. Prety- 
man, now Bifhop of Lincoln; Dr. Pearce, Dr. Milner, Mr. 
Mounfey, and Mr. Vince. Of this particular of his hiftory 
Mr. W. was juftly proud. To have been admitted into fuch 
an aflociation, argues no common degree of talents and of 
virtues. And here we think we thall render an acceptable fer- 
Vice to ingenuous youth by laying before them three maxims 
of Horace, by which Mr. W. profefies to have regulated his 
conduct during his refidence at the univerfity. 

“ The fir is calculated to reprefs a conceited practice too pre- 
valent in the world, of fuppofing the particular branch of know- 
ledge in which we happen to delight, more excellent and important 
than any other. A moft filly affectation! originating in vanity, 
and produétive of juft contempt from well regulated minds. 

“ Nec tua laudabis ftudia, aut aliena reprendes.” 

Hor, Epift, i, 18. 39, 
Nor thou the favourite ftudies of thy friend 
Ditparage, nor too much thine own commend, 

“ Mr. Knox, I am forry to obferve, is chargeable with this fault 
in feveral parts of his admirable writings. Let him rather confine 
his ftriétures to fubjects of tafe and criticifm, 

s ill4 fi jaétet in aula 
Eolus.” ZEn. i. 140, 
In his own province let him ftil] bear fway, 

‘ The fecond maxim was eminently ferviceable in guarding me, 

in early life, againft unneceflary indulgencies of meats and payers 
6&3 an 
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and efpecially that daily indifcriminate ufe of wine among young 
men, which fhould be referved as a cordial to the ftomach, and a 
folace for infirmities. It is an admirable maxim ! 

" Tibi quidnam accedet ad iftam 

Quam puer, ac validus, prefumis mollitiem, feu 

Dura valetudo inciderit, feu tarda fenectus.” 

Hor. Sat. ii. 285. 

“ For fainting age what cordial drop remains, 

Hf ourintemperate youth the veffel drains?” 

“The third was my “ phylactery,” “ the frontlet between my 
eyes,” the conftant obje& of my attention: and it is, indeed, a 
powerful prefervative from vice, a {pur to induftry and order; and 
conftitutes the moft valuable recommendation that literature can 
boaft. I wifh my advice, and imperfect experience of its benetits, 
could perfuade every youth to engrave it, in impreffions not to 
be effaced, on the tablet of his heart, and exemplify it in his daily 
practice ! 

“et ni 
Pofces ante diem hbrum cum lumine; fi non 
Intendes animum ftudiis, et rebus honeitis, 
Invidia, vel amore, vigil torquebere.” Hor. Epift. i. 2. 35. 
“Rife, light thy candle, fee thy tafk begun 
Fre redd’ning ftreaks proclaim the diftant fun, 
Or Lufi’s fierce whirlwind will thy calm molett, 
Or Envy cloud the funthine of thy breaft.”. Vol. I. p. 141. 

On the 13th of April, 1778, Mr. W. quitted the univerfity, 
in order to enter upon the curacy of Stockport, in Chethire, 
which he relinquithed in the following Augutt. At this time 
the truftees of Breewood fchool, in Staffordfhire, having ad- 
vertifed for a head matter, he offercd himfelf as a candidate 
for the ftuation, and by the weighty recommendation of Dr. 
Bennet, (the prefent Bithop of Cloyne) Dr. Farmer, and Mr. 
Neville, he had ina manner fecured the appointment, when 
he difcoyered that in order to qualify himielf for the accep- 
tance of the office in queftion, it would be necellary to renew 
his fubfeription to the] hirty-nineArticles. With this requifition 
he could not, confiftentiy with his ideas of moral rectitude, com- 
ply. He was compelied, therefore, to relinquiih this profpect 
of an honourable competence, and with a view of increafing 
his income by the emoluments of a day-ichool, he accepted 
the curacy of St. Peter’s, in Liverpool. 

This new engagement was not, however, productive either of 
pleafure or of profit. His emoluments, in the courfe of nearly 
twelve months, amounted only to 431.16s. 2d?. Few men of 
cultivated minds introduced theméfelves to his acquaintance. 
By his brother clergymen he was neglected; and when he 
publifhed propofals tor opening a day-ichool his terms were 
' 4 deemed 
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deemed fo high by the devotees of trade and commerce, who 
were unable to appreciate his merits as a f{cholar, that he did 
not meet with the ilighteft encouragement. In the mean time 
his objections to the creed of the eftablifhed church were 
daily increafing, and the expediency of engaging in fome 
more lucrative employment was enforced by his marriage to 
the niece of his late rector, Mr. Watfon, which took place on 
the 23d day of March,1779. In thefe circumftances he rea- 
dily accepted an invitation from the truftees of the diffenting 
academy at Warrington, to undertake the office of claflical 
tutor in that inftitution. This was adepartment for which he 
was peculiarly well qualified, and he entered upon the dif- 
charge of his academical duties with a zeal refulting from a 
genuine love of literature. Of his aflociates in the bufinefs 
of inftruétion, Dr, Aikin, Dr. Enfield, and the Rev. George 
Walker, he writes in terms of deep re{peét and of tender affec- 
tion, and it appears that in their converfe he enjoyed 

«“ That feaft of reafon and that flow of foul.” 


which gives additional relifh to the purfuit of knowledge— 
But thefe days of happinefs were foonat an end, For reafons 
which Mr. W. has very fully ftated in thefe memoirs, diffent- 
ing Academies, or Colleges, as they are fometimes more pom- 
poufly denominated, are never gifted with length of duration. 
Four years after Mr. W. had been elected to the clailical tutor- 
fhip, the Warrington Academy was diffolved ; and in the au- 
tumn of 1783 he removed, with his family, to Bramcote, a 
village in the neighbourhood of his native town, 

During his refidence at Warrington, Mr. W. began his 
theological career by the publication of a new traniflation of 
the 1ft Epitile to the Theflalonians, Effays on In{piration and 
on Baptifm, and a new tranflation of Matthew’s Gofpel. At 
Bramcote he continued to apply himfelf to his favourite ftudy 
of divinity, for which he had unfortunately almoft entire lei- 
fure: for though he had made known to his friends his with 
to purfue the occupation of private inftruction, ‘ all his appli- 
cations were anfwered only by a fingle pupil.” Having in 
vain attempted, in May 1784, to eftabliih a {chool at Rich- 
mond, he fettled at Nottingham at Michaelmas in the fame 
year. Here his worldly profpects began to brighten, His 
rifing reputation procured him a fuccetlion of pupils, on 
handfome terms. 


“ My affairs,” fays he, “ went on in a calm uninterrupted tran- 
quillity, with refpect to my tuition, my family, and my fiudies, to 
the {pring of 1786, when I was feized with a pain in my left fhoul- 
der, frem a grievance, of which no account could ever be given, 


4 and 
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and which, for two entire years, haraft me beyond meafure, and 
almoft beyond endurance, without material abatement; nor am I 
delivered from the apprehenfion of a return, or the occafional im- 
prefiions of it, to this hour. 

* For three weeks I have not been able to lie down in bed for 
as many hours at one time, and without opiates could feldom pro- 
cure eafe or fleep. Vol. I. p. 277. 

* The debility of mind and body cccafioned by the malady men- 
tioned above, rendered a fuitable attention to my pupils an abfo- 
Jute impoffibility. I retained one only, Mr. Robert Hibbert, the 
coutin of my former patron, who was foon to be transterred to the 
Univerfity. The fociety of this ingenuous and amiable youth was 
a fource of perpetual fatisfaction, and he ufually paft his vacations 
with me till the completion of his academical career in his firtt 
degree. 

““ | tried change of air at Richmond and at Scarborough, but 
time was to me the mafier phylician that, in the words of Sophocles, 
* made all things eafy.” Vol. I. p. 281. 

During his refidence at Nottingham, Mr. W. publifhed a 
few theologicai tracts. At this period too the appearance of 
the firft part of his Sylva Critica contributed to extend his 
fame as aclaffical tcholar, and as a commentator on the facred 
writings. Dividing his time between the requifite attention 
to his pupils, his ftudies, and the fociety of a few literary 
friends, he appears to have {pent his days pleafantly in his 
native place, when in evil hour he once more embarked 
his comforts and his fortunes in an academical inftitution of 
the diffenters. In July 1790, having accepted the clatlical 
tutorfhip of the Hackney college, he removed his famiiy to 
that place. Of the difpofitions of his pupils he fpeaks in the 
moft flattering terms: “ Never,” fays he, “was i connected 
with fuch a fet of orderly, indufirious, attentive, refpeciful, 
and amiable youths.” The general plan of this ephemeral 
mititution did not, however, meet with his approbation, and 
a-variety of circumftances combined to induce him to puta 
f{peedy termination to his connexion with it. He accordingly 
fent in his refignation in June 1791. Hecontinued, however, 
to refide at Hackney, where he devoted himieif almoit exclu- 
fively to literary purfuits. Amongft the vait variety of pamph- 
lets, treatifes, and editions of the claflics which tn this latter 
period of his life he compofed end fuperiniended with almoft 
unexampled induitry and rapidity, we fhall only notice his 
edition of Lucretius, and his anfwer to the Biihop of Llandaff. 
In the former he concentrated all his powers as a critic and a 
fcholar, and availed himielf to the utmofi of ibe ample ftores 
of erudition fupplied by his teaacious memory, to iliuftrate a 
poet, than whom no one gratifies the ear with greater mney, 
Q 
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of numbers. At the fame time wifely reftraining his love of 
conjectural criticifm, or rather confining the ind Inigence of it 
to his copious notes, he has patiently and fuecefsfully laboured 
to reftore to the ftandard of MSS. and firfi editions, the text of 
his author, which had been moft execrably corrupted by ante- 
cedent editors. His Antwwer to the Bithop of Llandaff is un- 
fortunately rendered too famous by its confequences. It was 
publithed at a time when the minifiry were jealoufly vigilant 
in fuppreiling every work which had a tendency to fedition ; : 
and as it contained certain obfervations, which, in the opinion 
of the legal advifers of the cabinet, were calculated to excite 
difcontentin the minds of the people, prolecutions were com- 
menced againft the publifhers and the author. On the 21f 
of Febreary, 1799, Mr. W. was tried for writing and uttering 
a feditious Tibel. On this oecafion he conduéted his own de- 
fence, with much more {pirit than prudence. If his fpeech 
Was not deemed an aggravat ion of his offence, at leaft it was 
of nosayail, as he was found guilty, and after the difagreeable 
fufpence ufaal i in fuch cafes, he was fentenced to two years 
imprifonment in Dorchefter gaol. 

in thete diftvefsful circumttances the affliction of his family 
(we fay of his family, for he feems himfelf to have iutfered the 
penalties of the law with unyielding firmncs) was alleviated 
by the zeal of his friends, which one urring with the {ympa- 
thy of certain of the more opulent members of oppofition, re- 
paired his diminifhed fortunes by a {ubicription amounting to 
five thouiand pounds. 

We have read the hiftory of Mr. Wakefield’s imprifonment 
with painful intereft. For the particulars of the reftraints 
which were impoted upon the intercourfe between him and his 
family by the Dortetthire magiftrates, of his benevolent atten- 
tions to his feilow-prifoners, and of the literary exertions 
which be pero his folitary hours, we refer our readers to the 
fecone volume of the Memoirs. Having devoted to many 
pages iq this work, we muft haften to the conclufion of his 
melat erat ftory. On Friday May 21, 1801, he quitted Dor- 
chetier gaol, “ after an abode of two years,” as he remarks, 
© in a room on which the fun never fhone, and within walls 
whofe height almoit excluded his rays from the area of the 
prifon.” Returning to London with {pirits unbroken, but with 
firength impaired by couiinement, he too hattily exerted his 
wonted activity in ‘waiking about ihe environs of the metro- 
= in earch of a houie. The coniequence of this was a 

violent tever, which terminated bis days on the oth of Sept. 
1801, in the 46th year of his age. 
Such 
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Such is the outline of the hiftory of Gilbert Wakefield. Of 
the public conduét of this diftinguifhed fcholar various opi- 
nions will be held, according to the different principles of his 
judges. In his private deportment his friends, the editors of 
thefe volumes, in a well-written fummary of his character, 
afcribe to him the virtues of undeviating integrity, of almoft 
unexampled indutiry, of active benevolence, and of that urba- 
nity of manners and cheertulnefs of diipofition which won the 
affection of almoft every one who was perfonally acquainted 
with him. How much is it to be lamented that the theological 
notions of fuch a man fhould have been incontfiftent with his 
advancement to thofe honours and emoluments which are in 
this country the ufual meed of literary eminence. 

To each of thefe volumes is annexed an appendix of Let- 
ters and other documents, illufirative of their contents, feveral 
of which are not a little curious and interefting. 








Art. XI. The Lay of the Laft Minftrel; a Poem. By Walter Scott, 
Ejy. 4to. pp. 319. - Conftable and Co. Edinburgh; and 
Longman and Co. London. 1805, 


HE obje& which Mr Scott had in view, and the plan 
that he has chofen for the attainment of his object, i 
this poem, will be moft fatisfactorily explained by tranicribig® 
the fhort notice, which is prefixed to it. 

“ The poem now offered to the public is intended to illuftrate 
the cuftoms and manners which anciently prevailed on the borders 
of England and Scotland. ‘The inhabitants living in a ftyle partly 
paftoral, and partly warlike, ‘and combining habits of conftant de- 
predation with the influence of a rude fpirit of chivalry, were often 
engaged in fcenes highly fufceptible of poetical ornament. As the 
cetcription of fcenery and manners was more the object of the au- 
thor than a combined and regular narrative, the plan of the ancient 
metrical romance was adopted, which allows greater latitude in 
this refpect than would be confiftent with the dignity of a regular 
poem. ‘The fame model offered other facilities, as it permits an oc- 
cafional alteration of meafure, which in fome degree authorizes the 
change of rythm in the text. The machinery, alfo, adopted from 
popular belief, yould have feemed puerile in a poem which did not 
partake of the rudenets of the old ballad, or metrical romance. 

“ For thefe reafons, the poem was put into the mouth of an an- 
cient minttrel, the lait of the race, who, as he is fuppofed to have 
furvived the revolution, might have caught fomewhat of the refine- 
ment of modern poetry, without lofing the fimplicity of his original 
model. The date of the tale itfelf is about the middle of the 16th 
century, when moft of the perfonages a¢tually flourithed. The time 
occupied by the action is three nights and three days.” Th 

e 
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The introduction reprefents the Laft Minfirel wandering ne- 
ciected and forlorn, begging his bread from door to door, and 
obtaining a feanty and precarious morfel by tuning that harp, 
which in better times had made him a partaker in the {plendour 
and luxuries of a court. In the courfe of his wanderings, he 
pafled near to Newark cattle, on the banks or the Yarrow, at 
that time inhabited by Anne, Ducheis of Buccleugh and Mon- 
mouth. With timid and hefitating fiep he approached and 
begged admittance. The Duchets, who happened to obterve 
him, and marked his “ reverend face,” ordered hun to be kindly 
entertained. ‘This hofpitality, to which he had been lately fo 
little aceuftomed, raifed his gratitude, and his mintirel pride. 
He began to talk of the exploits of the ancettors of the 
Duchels, and to exprefs his confidence, that if the would deign 
to hear him, and it the loved the harp, “ he could make mutic 
to herear.”” When, however, he had obtained his requeft, and 
reached the room of ftate, his confidence and his enthafiafm 
began to fail, till cheered by the praife of the Duchefs, he ran 
his fingers over the firings of his harp, and 

—When he caught the meafure wild, 

The old man raifed his face and fmil’d ; 

And lighted up his faded eye, 
With ail a poet’s extacy ! 

In varying cadence foft or ftrong, 
He fwept the founding chords alon 
The prefent fcene, the future lot, 
His toils, his wants, were all forgot ; 
Cold diffidence and age’s froit, 

In the full tide of tong were loft. 

Each blank in faithleis memory void, 
The poet’s glowing thought fupplied ; 
And, while his harp refponfive rung, 
*Twas thus the Laresr MINstTREL fung. 


$3 


The fcene of the Lay is principally in and near Brankfome 
tower, the feat of the Scotts of Buccleugh. A long and deauly 
feud fubfitted between the names of Scott and Kerr; aud 


‘one of the acis of violence, to which it gave rife, was the 
murder of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleugh, who was flain by 
the Kerrs in the fireets of Edinburgh, in 1552. The poem is 
iuppoted to open fhortly after this event had taken place.” 
(208, Notes.) 

The ceconomy and retinue of the ancient barons of Buc- 
cleugh are defcribed with great accuracy and pomp by the 
iniattrel in the beginning of his lay ; and the different impref- 
tions, which the late murder of Sir Walter Scott had made on 
his lady and his daughter, are finely diftinguifged. His lady 
breathed 
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breathed vengeance for his death: and this paffion fo com- 
pletely filled her foul, that fhe “ dropped nor figh nor tear.” 
We think, however, that it is by no means natural to reprefent 
fuch a woman, as this lady appears to be through the whole 
poem, efpecially when the defire of revenge increafed her 
ufual fternnefs and intrepidity of character, fhedding a “ mo- 
ther’s tears,” when fhe heard her fon lifp from its nurfe’s knee, 
“ And if I live to be a man, 
My father’s death revenged fhall be.” 

‘The heart of Margaret, Sir Walter’s daughter, was burfting 
with grief, not merely on account of the death of her father, 
but becaufe her lover, Lord Cranftoun, had been in arms 
againft him along with the Kerrs. 

The ladye, who had learned from her father the “ art that 
none may name,” heard “in old Lord David’s wefiern bower,” 
a converfation between the fpirit of the flood, and the fpirit of . 
the fell; by which fhe is made acquainted with the love of her 
daughter for an enemy of their clan; fhe is alarmed at the 
prediction of the mountain fpirit, that no kind influence of the 
planets will be fhowered on Brankfome, 

“ Till pride be quelled, and love be free.” 


Tn order, if poffible, to prevent the fulfilment of this predic- 
tion, fhe determines to feek from the monk of St. Mary’s aiile, 
in Melrofe Abbey, the “ treafure of the tomb,” a book encloted 
in the tomb of Michael Scott, a famous magician. William 
of Deloraine was chofen by her for this awful and important 
errand. He is defcribed as a bold and daring mofs-trooper, 
or border marauder ; before whofe courage and activity all 
the dangers attendant on that courfe of life difappeared. There 
is a confiderable degree of poctical {pirit in the following 
lines : 

“ A ftark mofs-trooping Scot was he, 

As e’er couched border lance by knee. 

Through Solway fands, through Tarras mofs, 

Blindfuld he knew the paths to crofs; 
By wily turns, by defperate bounds, 
Had baffled Percy’s beft blood-hounds ; 
In Efk or Liddell fords were none, 

But he would ride them one by one, 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December's fnow, or July’s pride ; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonlefs midnight, or matin prime. 
Steady of heart, and ttout of hand. 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland ; 
Five times outlawed had he been, 

By England’s King, and Scotland’s Queen.” 
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The firft canto clofes with the arrival of Sir William at the 
abbey of Melrofe. The timid anxiety with which the min- 
firel “glances his eye round to read the opinion which his no- 
ble auditors entertained of his performance, and the hints that 
he drops of his old age and want of practice, in order to avert 
their cenfure or coolnefs, are finely imagined. 


“ Here paufed the harp; and with its fwell 
The matter’s fire and courage fell : 
Dejectedly and low he bowed, 

And gazing timid on the crowd, 

He feemed to feek in every eye, 

If they approved his minttrelfy ; 

And, diffident of prefent praife, 

Somewhat he fpoke of former days, 

And how old age and wandering long, 
Had done his hand and harp fome wrong.” 


The fecond canto opens with a defcription of Melrofe abbey. 
We cannot help regreting that here, as well as in feveral other 
parts of this poem, Mr. Scott had not preferred a delineation 
of the fcenery of nature, to a difplay of antiquarian knowledge. 
The abbey of Melrofe, with the furrounding country, offers 
rich materials to a poet’s imagination. But, infiead of height- 
ening the effect by the addition or admixture of thofe cir- 
cumitances, which the poet can eafily draw from his own ftores, 
and which, even by thofe who have feen the fpot, would be 
deemed allowable from the remoteneis of the time, Mr. Scott, 
by confining his defcription entirely to the abbey, and dwel- 
ling on thofe particulars alone, which can be intelligible or in- 
terefting cnly to fuch as have feen it, and are, befide, acquainted 
with the technical terms of architecture, has repreffed thofe 
powers which he evidently pofleiies. The interview between 
William of Deloraine and the monk—the opening of the 
cofln of Michael Scott—the taking of the “ mighty book, 
with iron clafped, and with iron bound,” from the cold hand of 
the magician, feem to afford room for more terrific defcription 
aud imagery than we meet with. The impreilion, which the 
fight of the dead man made upon William of Deloraine, is 
greatly weakened by attributing it to a natural caufe. 

“‘ He thought, as he took it, the dead man frowned; 


But the glare of the fepulchral light, 
Perchance had dazzled the warrior’s fight.” 


While William of Deloraine was abfent, Margaret and her 
lover met “under the hawthorn boughs:” but the minftret 
excules himfelf from defcribing the interview between them. 

“ My 
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“ My hairs are gray, my limbs are old, 
My heart is dead, my veins are cold, 
I may not, muft not, fing of love.” 


The baron was attended by his dwarf, who held his courfer: 
This dwarf was fearcely an earthly man. 
“ Little he eat, and lefs he fpoke, 
Nor mingled with the menial flock ; 
And oft apart his arms he toft, 
And oft he mutter’d, * Loft, loft, loft! ” 


The meeting of the lovers was interrupted by the noife of 
one approaching ; and they feparated, 
“ Fair Margaret, through the hazcl grove; 
Flew like the ftartled cufhat-dove +; 
The dwarf the'ftirrup held and rein, 
Vaulted the knight on his fteed ainain ; 
And, pondering deep that morning’s fcene, 
Rode eafiward through the hawthorns green.” 
« A goblet crowned with mighty wine,” which the minftre} 
uaffed “ long, and deep, and zealouily,” infpires him with a 
“ lighter, livelier prelude ;? and he begins the third canted 
with the praifes of love. 

After he had atoned for his former neglect of this paffion, 
the minftrel proceeds with his tale-——Lord Cranitoun as he 
is riding along from the fcene of his interview with Margaret; 
meets with Deloraine: they fight; and the mofs-trooper falls, 
The baron orders his dwarf to ftaunch the wound ot his foe; 
and convey him to Brankfome Cafile. While the dwarf was 
occupied with the bleeding Deloraine, he efpied the book 
which the latter had taken from the tomb of Michael Scott, 
and was carrying to his lady when he encountered the baron, 
The dwarf unclapfed it by fmearing the cover over with the 
“ curdled gore” of the borderer; for the iron clafps would 
not yield to the “ unchriftened hand” of the dwarf. The 
magic virtues of the book are enumerated with a fufficient 
attention to popular belicf; and at the fume time with eon= 
fiderable poetical eflect, in the following lines : 

‘ —“ One ihort fpell therein he read. 
It had much of glamour? might, 
Could make a ladye fecm a knight ; 
The cobwebs on a dungeon wall, 
Seem tapetfiry on lordly hall ; 

A nut-fhel! feem a gilded barge, 
A fheeling || feem a palace large ; 


And 
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And youth feem age, and age feem youth— 
All was delufion, nought was truth.” 


Before the dwarf could read another fpell, he was firuck by 
a blow from an invifible hand, which laid him flat on the 
plain ; and at the fame time the volume clofed falter than 
it was before. The dwarf, in obedience to his matter’s com- 
mands, laid the borderer on his horfe, and by his magic art, 
pulled before all the warders into Brankfome Hall, under the 
appearance of a load of hay. As he was returning he efpied 
the young fon of Sir Walter; he immediately affumed the 
figure of one of his companions, and perfuaded him to go to 
the woods to play. To the warders there feemed to pats out 
of the caftle a “ terrier and lurcher.”—The dread of the fu- 
perior magical power of the boy’s mother prevented the 
dwarf from doing him any material injury ; he only enticed 
him far from home, till he was obliged to refume his own 
fhape by having a fiream to crofs. The deferted boy, after 
wandering about, ignorant of his path, falls into the hands 
of a party of the Englifh borderers, who carry him to Lord 
Dacre. ‘The elfin-dwarf in the mean time had aflumed the 
fhape of Sir Walter’s fon in Brankfome, and played many 
mifchievous tricks, fo that many of the caftle were of opinion 
that the young baron was poflefied. The lady was pre- 
vented from perceiving this change, and difpelling the 
charm, by her contiant and clofe attention on the wounded 
Deloraine. 

We apprehend that the reader, from the analyfis of this 
part of the poem, will conceive Mr. Scott not to have done 
juftice to himfelf. It feems, indeed, hardly poilible for 
poetical talents of the highett order to throw around fuch cir- 
cumftances a charm powerful cnough to conceal from the eye 
of the uninitiated reader at leait, their native and ftubborn 
abiurdity. They partake not of the hallowed and folemn na- 
ture of fome fuperfiitious opinions, which, even after they are 
rejected, lend their aid to the powers of the poet. Nor do 
we conceive it poflible for any man of the warmeft fancy and 
of the moft enthufiaftic predilection-for the manners and 
opinions of paft times, to have at perfect command all the 
materials with which antiquarian refearch has fupplied him, 
fo as that they will never impede or thwart the workings of 
his imagination. We blame Mr. Scott, not for having tailed 
in his attempt, but for having made it. The following exe 
quifite paflage, which we do not hefitate to pronounce 
ihe fineft in the whole work, increafes our regret that Mr. 
Scott thould have fettered and degraded the powers of his 
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mufe, by unitiog them fo clofely with the cold and groveling 
purfuits of antiquarianifm. 


“ So paffed the day—the evening fell, - 
*Twas near the time of curfew be!l; 
The air was mild, the air was calm, 
The ftream was fmooth, the dew was balm 3 
F’en the rude watchman, on the tower 
Enjoyed ai.d blefied the lovely hour. 
Far more fair Margaret loved aid blefled 
The hour of filence and of reff. 
On the high turret, fitting lone, 
She waked at times the lute’s foft tone ; 
Touched a wild note, and all between 
Thought of the bower of hawthorns green ; 
Her golden hair ftreamed free from band ; 
Hier fair cheek refted on her hand, 
Her blue eye fought the Weft afar, 
For lovers love the weftern ftar.”’ 


Befide the higher beauties of thought and expreffion, 
which thefe lines eminently poflefs, the rich harmony of the 
Tambic movement is preferved in them, without its ufual ac- 
companying uniformity, by means of the intermixture of 
other feet, and by the judicious pofition of the czefural paufe. 

While the inhabitants of Brankfome were thus enjoying the 


balmy ftillnefs of the evening, the beacon blaze of war is feen— 
the alarm is given—and the neighbouring friendly clans are 
ordered to be fummoned. Here again Mr. Scott is more 
anxious to introduce the moft celebrated border clans, and to 
defcribe accurately and technically, the movements and pre- 
cautions taken by his ancefiors on the alarm of invafion, than 
to give free {cope to his imagination; and accordingly the 
antiquarian will cooly admire, where the lover of poetry 
ought to have been hurried into the feene of action. Mr. 
Scott, too, whether intentionally or not we cannot determine, 
plays with our expectations; for, generally, after having 
appeared in the character of a profound antiquarian, he im- 
mediately fhows us what he could have done, had he wrote 
only as a poet." The facred privacy in which real heart-felt 
grief feeks to hide its emotions, is very naturally pointed out 
by a fimple incident in the following lines, at the end of 
the third canto. 
Ceafed the high found—the liftening throng 

Applaud the mafter of the fong ; 

And marvel much, in helplefs age 

So hard fhould be his pilgrimage. 

Had he no friend—no daughter dear, 

Tlis wandering toi] to fhare and cheer : 
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No fon to be his father’s ftay, 

And guide him on the rugged way ? 

« Aye! once he had, but he was dead !’ 
Upon the harp he ftooped his head, 

And bufied himfelf the ftrings withal, 
To hide the tear that fain wou’d fall 

In folemn meafure, foft and flow, 

Arofe a father’s notes of woe.” 


The minftrel after a prelude, in which he contrafts the 
peaceful appearance of the banks of Tiviot, at the time hé 
was finging, with the former days of blood and rapine, and 
offers for a moment the tribute of a father’s tear to the me- 
mory of his fon, flain in thofe days—proceeds to defcribe the 
arrival of the different chieftains to the affiftance of Brank- 
fome. We have already quoted the defcription of William 
of Deloraine, one of the higher order of mofs-troopers; we 
now lay before our readers the firiking picture of Tinlinn, a 
noted marauder of inferior rank. 


“ While thus he fpoke, the bold yeoman 
Entered the echoing barbican : 
He led a fmall and thaggy nag, 
That thro’ a bog from hag to hagf, 
Cou’d bound like any Bilhope ftag ; 
It bore his wife and children twain, 
A half-clothed ferf|| was all their train: 
His wife, ftout, ruddy, and dark-browed, 
Of filver broach and bracelet proud, 
Laughed to her friends among the crowd. 
He was of ftature paffing tall, 
But f{parely formed and lean withal. 
A battered morion on his brow, 
A leathern jack as fence enow, 
On his broad fhoulders loofely hung ; 
A border-axe behind was flung. 

His fpear, fix Scottith ells in length, 
Seem’d newly dyed with gore ; 

His fhafts and bow of wondrous ftrength 
His hardy partner bore.” 

The Ladye was defirous of taking this opportunity to in- 
troduce her fon to the knowledge of war ; but the elfin-dwarf, 
who had affumed his appearance, dreaded her power, and 
refufed to come into her prefence. The Ladye afhamed and 
vexed at the cowardice of her fuppofed fon, ordered Tinlinn 
to convey him to Buccleugh ; but after Tinlinn had with great 
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trouble forced the horfe on which he and the dwarf rode, to 
proceed about a mile, a fhallow brook which they croffed re- 
fiored the elfin to his real fhape: he fled, but Tinlinn pierced 
his fhoulder with an arrow. In the mean time the Englith 
warriors advanced againft Brankfome Caftle: the hoary fene- 
fal rode-out to inquire what was the reafon of their breaking 
the truce ; and, to the eve of the Lady, who was defired by 
the Englifh lords to come to the outward wall, to learn the 
motive which had induced them to approach in battle array— 
the heir of great Buccleugh, her dear fon, in whem fhe had 
centered all her hopes of vengeance, appears in the power of 
her foes. The Englith lords, however, offer to deliver him 
up, provided William of Deloraine be put into their power, 
for his alleged plundering of the lands of Richard Mufgrave. 
The Lady refutes to comply, and propofes that William of 
Deioraine fhall either cleanie himfelf by oath, or engage in 
fingle combat with Mufgrave. The Englith are induced to 
accept the latter terms, by the news which they receive, that 
Douglas and other Scotch chieftains are invading, with a 
powerful force their territory, on the borders. The next day 
Was fixed for the combat, when Deloraine, or a champion in 
his ftead, if he were not recovered from the wounds he had 
received from Lord Cranftoun, was to enter the lifts with 
Mulgrave. 

The prelude of the fifth canto fings ihe praifes of poefy, 
by which alone the memory of the lover, the hero, and_ the 
chieftain is rendered immortal. This is natural and allowable 
in a minftrel; but the interpretation he gives of the grand 
perfonification, by which the mountains and rivers are faid 
to mourn the death of the poet, isexceedingly quaint and tame, 
and defiroys the illufion, which that perfonification is calcu- 
lated and intended to produce. Indeed the whole preiude of 
this canto diicovers a tafte by no means congenial to the 
refi of the poem. Inftead of holding forth the bold and grand 
idea, that nature mourns the death of the poet, the particular 
mode by whici the manifefts her grief is dwelt upon with 
fuch minutencfs as to excite very ludicrous ideas, and to 
recal very tirougly the chara¢tet of Cowley’s poetry. Moun- 
tains weep in cryftal rill;—flowers in tears of balm diftil — 
breezes figh through the groves, that had been the beloved 
retreat of the bard ;—and oaks reply in deeper groan, fing- 
ing bats, we iuppofe, to the tenor of the groves «and, whit 
is tiill finer and prettier, 

“ —-Rivers teach, their rufhing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave.” 
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All this is very bad, and very ridiculous ; but ftill it might 
have pleafed and pafled for poetry with many, had not the 
mintitrel, very unlike a genuine bard, fet about a matter-of- 
tact explanation of thefe wonderful expreflions of the grief 
of nature. We are all at once awakened from the delufion 
(if we poflibly could have been deluded) by the very fage in- 
formation, that the fhade of the love-fick maid, and the 
phantoms of the warlike knight, and the feudal, chief, are 
bufily employed in fhaking the tears from the hawthorn nad 
the rofe, thrieking among the forefis, groaning in the lonely 
caverns, and making the rivers rufh with impetuous and 
overflowing wave, by the tears which they thed. 

Before the fingle combat began, Douglas, with feveral 
other Scotch chieftains, arrives; aud they and the Englith 
lords are magnificently entertained by the Ladye in Brank- 
fome Caftle. The rough and boifierous mirth, and the hof- 
pitality, rather profufe than delicate, of the border chiefs ;— 
the courtefy and frank unfufpecting dilpofition of the rival 
warriors during the truce, prefent a picture of thole times 
which the poet has managed with great effect Margaret 
foon retires from the banquet, and is agreeably furprized to 
fee, in the inner court, her lover, who had been introduced 
by the “ glamour art” of his “ urchin page,” under the form 
of a friendiy knight. 

The poet here is plainly fenfible that he is making the 
dwarf act in a‘manner by no means fuitable to his unchrif- 
tened name “ and malicious difpofition;” but we think he 
would have difcovered more fkill and. knowledge of his art, 
if he had not hinted at this inconfiftency ; but had endea- 
voured by increafing the intereft of the fcenes in which the 
dwarf is engaged, to have kept it out of fight, than he does, 
by making the minfirel point it out, and endeavour to explain 
and reconeile it. We are pleafed and interefted with the 
dwarf, and forget his general malicious charaéter, in the 
anxiety he feems to feel for his mafter. While his glamour 
art apparently is exercifed for the benefit of the lovers (whofe 
tate alone can create intereft in the poem), we do not anxiouily 
inquire into its origin or nature; but when we are ofiiciouily 
told by the mintirel, that moft probably he lent his aid to 
their interview, in order to bring “ forrow, fin, and {hame” 
upon them, the innate malice of his difpofition is forcibly 
recalled ; and yet we are more inclined to admit an incou- 
fiftency in his character, as the alternative would make us 
feel a painful anxiety for the fate of the lovers, and produce 
that difagreeable fenfation we always experience, when 
obliged to efface a favorable impreftion. 

H 2 Befides, 
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Befides, the conjecture of the minftrel lofes the probability 
which it derives from the malicious difpofition of the urchin, 
when we fee him ftealing the armour of Deloraine for his 
mafter, and thus enabling him to enter the lifts with Mufgrave, 
Mulgrave is flain, apparently by Deloraine ; but immediately 
after the death of the Englifh baron, Deloraine, half naked 
and ghafily, makes his appearance; the plumed helm of the 
furviving combatant is undone, and Cranftoun of Tiviotfide 
fiands confeffed the refcuer of Sir Walter’s child. It is not 
candid or proper to fcrutinize too clofely the incidents of 
fuch a poem as this, otherwife we might put a few queftions 
here, which not even the “ glamour art” of the dwarf would 
fatisfactorily anfwer or explain —The Ladye, after much re- 
juéctance, yielded to the entreaties of Douglas, Home, and 
Howard, and joined the hands of Margaret and Cranftoun. 
Thus, if we may judge from the natural confequence of the 
dwart’s glamour art, we muft acquit him of any intention of 
injuring the character or happinefs of the lovers. 

The fixth and laft canto, after a prelude on the joys of the 
land of our fathers, and an addrefs to Caledonia, 1s occupied 
with a defcription of the bridal feaft; during which the mali- 
cious difpofition of the dwarf fhows itfelf in endeavouring to 
create confufion and difturbance.—The fongs of Albert 
Oreeme, 2 border minftrel, of Fitzraver, the bard and friend 
of gallant Surrey—and of Harold, who had come from the 
Orcades with St. Clair, are inferted—There is fomething 
awful in the fong of Fitzraver: the magical deélufion that it 
deferibes is grand and folemn, and meets, in our mind, 
with fome lurking tale of our younger years, which greatly 
heightens its effect. 

“ ’Twas All-Souls eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high! 
He heard the midnight bell with anxious ftart, 
Which told the myftic hour, approaching nigh, 
When wife Cornelius promifed by his art 
To fhew to him the Ladye of his heart, 
Albeit, betwixt them roared the Ocean grim; 
Yet fo the fage had high to play his part, 
That he thould fee her form in life and limb, 
And mark, if fiill fhe loved, and ftill the thought of him. 


Dark was the vaulted room of gramarye, 

To which the wizard led the gallant knight, 
Save that before a mirror, huge and high, 

A hollowed taper fhed a glimmering light, 
On myftic implements of magic might, 

On crofs and charaéter and talifman, 
And almagefi, and altar, nothing bright ; 
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For fitful was the luftre, pale, and wan, 
As watch-light by the bed of fome departing man. 


But foon within that mirror, huge and high, 
Was feen a felf-emitted light to gleam ; 
And forms upon its breaft, the earl ’gan fpy, 
Cloudy and indiftinét, as feverith dream; 
Till, flow arranging, and defined, they feem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room ; 
Part lighted by a lamp, with filver beam, 
Placed by a couch of Agra’s filken loom, 
And part by moonthine pale, and part was hid in gloom, 


Fair all the pageant—but how pafling fair 

The flender form which lay on couch of Ind! 
O’er her white bofom ftrayed her hazel hair, 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love the pined; 
All in her night robe loofe, the lay reclined, 

And, penfive, read from tablet eburnine, 
Some ftrain, that feemed her inmoft foul to find— 

That favoured ftrain was Surrey’s raptured line, 
That fair and lovely form, the lovely Geraldine. 


Slow rolled the clouds upon the lovely form, 
And fwept the goodly vifion all away— 
So royal envy rolied the murky ftorm 
O’er my beloved matter’s glorious day. 
Thou jealous, ruthlefs tyrant! Heaven repay 
On thee and on thy children’s lateft line 
The wild caprice of thy defpotic fway, 
The gory bridal bed, the plundered fhrine, 
The murdered Surrey’s blood, the tears of Geraldine!” 


Soon after the fong of Harold,—the hall in which the 
guefis fat is fuddenly darkened ;—the red glare of light- 
ning fhot through it—a dreadful peal of thunder is heard—all 
is confufion and horror—the elfin-dwarf is feen no more; and 
William of Deloraine fhudders as he relates that he had be- 
held the wizard Michael Scott. The chieftains make afolemn 
vow to go on a pilgrimage to Melrofe abbey, for the fake of 
Michael’s reftlets iprite. The minftrel forbears to attempt 
to wake the note of mirth after fuch a dreadful fcene, and 
therefore concludes his lay with a defcription of the pil- 
grimage to Melrofe, and with the hymn for the dead, which 
the holy fathers fung. A lowly fimple hut near Newark’s 
tower received the minftrel for the remainder of his life, 
where he delighted to repeat his lays, and recal the memory 
of paft times, 

The 
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The notes, which fill about 100 pages, relate to the hiftory 
and feuds of the border clans, and illuftrate the different fu- 
perfiitions, cuftoms, and technical terms, that occur in the 

oem. 

Mr. Scott feems to look forward, with fatisfaétion, no doubt, 
to future commentators and expounders of the barbarities and 
fuperititions of his anceftors ; for, in order that he may not be 
charged with negle¢ting to record them, or inftruét pofterity, 
he has carefully colle¢ted and exhibited in his notes, the moft 
remarkable inftances with which tradition could fupply him, 
of the fhocking degradation and credulity of the human mind. 

We fhould ferioufly advife thefe hunters after human weak- 
nefs and folly, to queftion themfelves refpecting the cui bono 
of their purtuits before they continue them; or, at leaft, if 
they are determined themfelves to follow them, not to vitiate 
or difguft the public tafie, by committing the refult of their 
refearches to the prefs. We do not fee any poflible good that 
can be derived from knowing the exact extent, and all the mi- 
nute particulars, of the cruelty, robbery, and fuperftition of 
our ancefiors: .but we do fee many injurious confequences 
that neceffarily will be produced. The authors of German 
plays, and German novels, and the herd of their imitators in 
this country, have been jufily cenfured for feeding the minds 
of the public with {cenes of cruelty, and horror, and for work- 
ing upon, and thus recalling and ftrengthening, thofe fuperfti- 
tious notions, which were beginning to wear out, even among 
the vulgar of moti nations. But we think Mr. Scott is more to 
blame than they, inafmuch as he pofleifes greater powers, and 
feems determined, from the expenfive manner in which his 
book is publifhed, to eperate upon none but the higheft ranke. 
We do with that a fiop may be put to the rage for the marve- 
lous and horrid : it augurs ill of the ftate of excitability of the 
public mind when it requires fuch very powerful ftimuli to 
produce action in it. Before we blame the Germans for their 
iafie, we ought to reflect, whether we are not clofely and hattily 
imitating them. 

In eftimating the genéral character of The Lay, it is proper 
to diftinguifh between its merit, as an imitation of the old 
metrical romances, exhibiting the cuftoms, manners, and fu- 
pertiitions of the fixteenth century, and its excellences or 
faults as a poet. We muft fit on judgment on Mr. Scott both 
as an antiquarian and a poet, although we confefs that the 
very ground of the praife we fhall cheerfully and jufily beftow 
upon him, in his former character, will lead us not to queftion 
his powers, but to biame his judgment and his execution in 
that character ; in which we fhould always meet him with the 

moft 
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moft pleafure. In one word, it open to us morally impof- 
fible, that a ftri&, clofe, uniform adherence to the cuftoms and 
fuperftitions of antiquity, fach as would fatisfy the profound 
and zealous antiquarian, can enter into the fame compolition 
that will enrapture the lover of poetry. 

No perfon can doubt Mr. Scott’s knowledge of every thing 
that relates to the family hiftory, the feuds, the cufioms, and the 
{uperfiition of the ancient borderers. In all thefe refpects the 
work is unobjectionable, as au imitation of the metrical ro- 
mance: but we think thatthe incidents and plot might have been 
managed in fuch a manner as to have afforded equal oppor- 
tunity of introducing every thing relating to ancient manners 
and opinions, and at the fame time to have created more inte- 
refi, during the progrefs of the ftory, and to have produced 
more effect from its cataftrophe. The vengeance of the Ladye, 
the glutting of that vengeance, by training her infant fon to 
lifp the deftruétion of his father’s foes, and the love of Mar- 
garet for one who muft neceflarily be an object of that yen- 
geance, open to our view, at the commencement of the poem, 
an interefiing profpect, which vanifhes trom our fight at the 
unnecetlary introduction of the incomprehenfible dwarf. Mr. 
Scott’s determination to include an account of as many of the 
ancient fuperftitions as poflible, has weakened the effect of the 
work, confidered merely asa metrical romance. 

But the work, confidered as a poem, has fuffered much more 
from Mr. Scott’s predilection for antiquarian knowledge. It 
is thus expofed to the introduction of many dry and uninter- 
etting circumftances, while, at the fame time, itis cut off from 
many beauties. Thofe paflages are the moft beautiful in 
which the antiquarian is loft in the poet: and thofe paflages 
which are moft learned are the leaft interefting and the moft 
tirefome. Of the cuftoms, manners, and fuperftitions of our 
anceftors, it appears to us that the former, in general, muti be 
quite unmanageable in the hands of a poet; and that it is dan- 
gerous to meddle even with their fuperfiitions. The manners 
alone can be moulded by the poet’s fancy into that form which 
will clafs with the other creatures of his power. Among our an- 
cefiors we find a bold, impetuous, and frank difpofition and be- 
haviour, the exact reprefentation or natural language of which 
mutt always intereft im a bigi degree; whereas, there are few 
of their cuttoms or fuperti:tions, that do not firike their more 
polithed and iefs credulous deicendants with a ftrong fente of 
ablurdity or crueity. In depicting the manners of former 
times, every thing that would difguft or create too powerful a 
feeling of horror nay bé ilixded off into the more pleafing 
tints of blunt fincerity and unwearied friendihip. Befides, an 
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accurate delineation of ancient manners requires not the ob- 
folete language of the times; but this is eflentially neceflary 
to a correét-account of their fuperftitions, or cuftoms. 

The popular fuperftitions of the borderers embrace a fet of 
beings, on whom, even when we believe on their exiftence and 
powers, we cannot look with any degree of awe. Their ver 
diminutive form, and the mifchievous tricks about whic 
they are fappofed to be continually engaged, make us depre- 
cate their wrath, rather as very troublefome than as very 
dangerous enemies. Hence, when we free our minds from a 
belief in their exitience, the mention of their operations una- 
voidably produces emotions by no means favourable to the 
interetis, or confonant to the dignity of thé higher kinds of 
poetry. In the beings with whom the fuperftitions of the 
eatt make us acquainted, there is, on the contrary, fomething 
grand and awtul: their form and their powers are more than 
mortal; they do not teafe man with petty mifchievous tricks : 
they raife their invifible arm againft his higheft interefis. 
There is in the reprefentation of thefe beings fomething fo 
congenial to thofe qualities, which always raife fublime emo- 
tions in the mind of man, or, at leaft, engage and intereft bis 
attention, that they produce a more powerful effect when 
judicioutly introduced, than thofe fupernatural beings of our 
own country, whofe exiftence was once the belief of our child- 
hood, and (till fometimes obtrudes on our imagination. 

We cannot help withing, therefore, that Mr. Scott had con- 
fined his poem to the manners and fcenery of the borders : 

- the fcenery is net touched upon, except in one or two paf- 
fages, though that part of Scotland, we.fhould have thought, 
might, by a very allowable licenfe in a poet who fung of re- 
mote times, have afforded landfcapes highly beautiful and 
picturefque. We by no means coincide with our author in 
the opinion which is implied in his lavifh pfaife of Mr. Ley- 
den’s Scenes of Infancy, that Tweed or her tributary ftreams 
have found a poet worthy of them ; and we fhould gladly re- 
ceive from Mr. Scott more ample, though we cannot expect 
more decifive and pleafing proofs, of his powers as the poet of 
nature and feeling, than he has given us in his pretent work : 
We recommend this direction of his talents the more earnefily, 
as, while the work before us has unfolded an inclination and 
an ability to excite the fofter and more pleafing emotions of 
the human heart, it has, in our opinion, failed in almoft every 
inftance, where he attempts a more lofty ftrain. 
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Ant. XII. Ode Greca, Pramio dignata quod donavit Academia 
Cantabrigienii Vir Reverendus Claudius Buchanan, A. B. 
Coll. Regin. Cantab. et Vice-Prepojitus Collegii Bengalenjis, in 
India Orientali. Auétore Georgio Pryme, A. B. Frin. Coll. 
Cantabrigiz, Typis Academicis excudebat R. Watts ; proftant 
venales apud Cadell et Davies, &c. Price 2s, 1804. 
Tt Greek Sapphic is conftructed upon a different plan 

from that of the Latin, and has more uniformly the ap- 
pearance of an Epichoriambic, to which fpecies of verfe it 
belongs. In Sappho the paufe is generally upon the fourth 
iyllable; in Horace invariably, we believe, upon the fifth. The 
former is thus made to affume a more elevated tone, and is 
admirably calculated for the introduction of thofe mellifluous 
and expreflive compounds, which fo peculiarly grace the Greek 
language. 

Mr. Pryme has not been inattentive to this diftinétion, 
although we think he has not contrived to render it fo fub- 
fervient to the harmony of his verfe as he might have done. 

It evidently is not enough to have a word end in a given 
place of the verfe, unlefs the adjoining words contribute their 
{hare alfo toward the eafy or majeftic flow of the period. 
Hlis fentences are affeétedly fhort and abrupt; the elifons at 
the clofe of his lines harfh: and, by an attempt to adhere 
rigidly to the /Eolic dialeét, he has given an uncouth found, 
as well as appearance, to many of his expreffions. Such 
words as Beara, 2darc, and écauov, require more {kill in com- 
bining founds than Mr. Pryme is mafter of, in order to render 
them tolerable to our ears. 

We think alfo that he has not managed his plan with 
exact propriety. It was evident, from a confideration of the- 
lubjeéts, connected by Mr. Buchanan with that for the Greek 
Ode, that he had a reference to the light of {cience, particu- 
larly as now reviving with additional luftre in the Eaft. Mr. 
Pryme has however contined himfelf firictly to gas yevée6w in its 
Scriptural fenfe In purfuing the progrefs of light through the 
material world he has undoubtedly been happy in his adap- 
tation of paflages from clatlical authors, and thrown an air of 
learning over the whole which is highly creditable to his at- 
tamments. But after his rejection of the profane Mufes in 
the outfet, the heathen names of the planets have a very 
firange appearance. . “Egudis, "Agpodita,”Agns, &c. feem to be out 
of place, even though their names only are borrowed. But 
he has ventured upon a {till greater deviation from propriety, 
when, alluding to the end of the world, he deicribes the fun 
as about to be deftroyed by the child-devouring time: xcupo- 
Scpos xpoves—an allufion to Saturn, which is furely out of place. 
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Let it not be imagined that, by thefe obfervations, we have 
a thought of depreciating Mr. Pryme’s merit, and ftill lefs 
that of the learned body to which he belongs. it would be 
firange indeed, if the compofition of fo young a man, in fo 
very difficult a language, could be without its faults; and we 
flatter ourfelves that in thus pointing out fome which occur to us, 
we are rendering an act of kindneis both to him and his fellow 
fiudents. We defire to repeat that his Ode exhibits great 
marks of refearch in the befi models of compofition ; and in 
pot of correétnefs it is extremely meritorious. If he has 
ailed in judgment, he has failed in that which can only be 
acquired by years ;—-and that he has not failed in the effentials 
of {pirit and vigour, which are more attrac¢tive in poetry and 
more appropriate to the age of the poet, will be evident from 
the following paflages. 
“ Tloi Qpevomawyns Qépouas mrepciow 
B)idoito Davtacias; utrcuba 
aotiGn Svatoics Amey, mpobvpws 
yay xataeaive, 


Tlovriog Guba Soputos wémavrai, 
Gaiverai te xAiv Biodwpos, abpav 
Exourdaciaca wpomapese MOAT eV 
avben wows 
marbancis upon Quiero” Eeipa 
Prarraves Tas WopPupias avoi'yer 
EUmMvooy WTIxas podov’ kaze; wave” 
ata Sarasi, 


mappoow Tatas téxsa, omopnta 

dv AOXEIMATIV MAAUHOY’ EraiZ 

GuSpotov otardes Opocov, cuminw 7’ 
UTTASKES Epv0s. 


* * * * 
——_ ais Eaaabe yaipus, 
66 Dae yevicba*” 4d Oeds éoxtdarse 
WUT pEraiVa, 
auSpotoy wopav Pang’ inpidwnos 
monuctray AuvTnpiog Hvbev vad, 
abriciow dpavdbey Beorois eb- 
ayyenos nvbev 
& xapis Cwbarnuios Exrvora 
duaritws decpads Savarw. Tpomcicy 
COU WOKe GTAT EHS, aida; TeVg ov 
‘ cad / 
wInpos GiaTOs ; 
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Art. XIII. 4 Defcription of the Genus Pinus, illuftrated with Fi- 
gures, &c. By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Ejy. #. R.8., €. 8. A. 
Vice Prefident of the Linnean Society. Atlas folio, pp. 86, with 
38 Plates. Price 10/. 10s. plain, or 42/. coloured in the fiyle 
of original drawings. London. White. 1803. 

OTANY has of late been very highly cultivated in this 
country, and has engaged more of the attention of the 
higher clatles of fociety than any other icience. For this pre- 
eminence it is, in fome meafure, indebted to its connedtion 
with gurdening, which often introduces the ftudy of this 
branch of Natural Hiftory. This attention of the higher 
clafles has certainly contributed to the advancement of the 
feience ; but it has, at the fame time, been productive of fome 
inconveniences, us it has occafionally led to the publication of 
works which might otherwife be of general ufe, in a form fo 
expentive as to be nearly out of the reach of the philofophical 
ftudent. This is actually the cafe with the work now under 
review, fince the price even of the uncoloured copies, if ex- 
tended threughout the whole fyftem, would raife the botanical 
Jibrary to an enormous expence. As a fpecimen of elegant 
engraving and typography, it will challenge a competition 
with any work on botany, and certainly does very high credit 
to the liberality of the author; but, at the fame time, the ex- 
pence muft neceffarily hinder many, to whom it might be fer- 
viceable, from enjoying the benefit of Mr. Lambert’s labours, 
while at the fame Ume its awkward fize, fo much beyond the 
ulual fiandard of books, muft derange the ceconomy of the Li- 
brary,sand tend, however unjufily, to remove it from the place 
it ought to occupy among the other monographize of the ve- 
getable kingdom, and to confign it to an unmerited oblivion 
among the lumber of the book-room ; whereas, had Mr. Lam- 
bert been content that his work fhould have been of the fame 
magnitude with thofe of Ehret, Miller, Curtis, &c. it might 
have tiood on the fame fhelf with them. 

The rapid advance of botany, in the difcovery of new 
fpecies, has fo increafed the limits of that fcience, that it has 
become impoiflible to treat of it fufficiently in detail in a 
general work. tlence the increafe which has taken place in 
monographic detcripticns of the feveral genera, the motive of 
which cannot be too highiy applauded. No one can perufe 
thofe excellent eflays, on the Genus Pautus, by Profeilor 
Afzelius, and on the Britith fpecies of the Genus Carex, by Dr. 
Goodenough, without being fully tenfible of the benefit to be 
derived from thefe works; however cireumicribed. ladeed, 
the {kill difplayed by the great Architeét of the Univerfe is 
luch, that it requires the powers of the human mind to be con- 
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fined within a narrow compafs of inquiry, in order to form a 
juft conception of the perfection of his works. 

The Genus Pinus has long been confidered as involved in 
many difficulties, and much obfcurity. This has arifen part] 
from lefs attention having been paid to arborefcent than to 
herbaceous plants, and ftill more from the circumftance of 
authors having formed their defcriptions chiefly from dried 
and mutilated fpecimens. Even Linnzus, as Mr. Lambert 
juftly obferves, feems to have been very partially acquainted 
with the changes produced by diverfity of foil and the vari- 
ous ftages of growth. Various {pecies of pinus are diftinguifh- 
ed with the moft accuracy in the Hortus Kewenjfis; but the 
confined nature of that work, refiricied to a fingle garden, ne- 
ceflarily prevented the enumeration of all the fpecies, and 
confequently the more accurate difcrimination of thofe actu- 
ally enumerated. 

Mr. Lambert, coneeiving that a new arrangement of the 
genus would be defirable, was led to devote his attention to 
the fubject, particularly as the cultivation of deal timber is an 
object of.great national importance. Ina country like Eng- 
Jand, which may boaft with fo much juftice of the attention 
which the landholders pay to the improvement of their efiates, 
a treatife upon this genus muft be particularly defirable; as 
there is reafon to fuppofe that the plantations around the feats 
of the opulent being compofed too much of one {pecies, viz. 
the Scotch fir, (a fpecies, by no means, the moft beautiful, or 
moft profitable) is owing to the other fpecies not being pro- 
perly pointed out. Mr. Lambert has performed his tafk in a 
manner which fhows he has not {pared any expence in the ex- 
ecution of it. We are therefore the more forry to perceive 
in it fome {pots which we think fhould have been avoided in 
a work of this elegant and expenfive nature. 

Mr. Lambert’s characters of the genus vary, in fome de- 
gree, from thofe ufually given, and are thus enumerated by 
him: 

“ Character genericus. 
“ Monecia Monadelphia, Linn. Conifer, Ju/s. 
“ Flores amentacei monoici. 
“ Mafculi. 

“ Calyx. Amenti Squama. 

“ Corolla nulla. 

“ Stamina. Filamenta plurima, inferné connata in columnam. 
Anthere biloculares fuperné fubcriftate 

** Foeeminei. 

“ Calyx. Strobilus conftans /quamis imbricatis, bifloris, perfift- 
entibus, induratis, fingulis figma ferentibus. 

“ Corolla nulla. 

* Pijiillum. Germen minimum, geminum, fquamis fuperné in- 

jertum, 
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fertum. Stylus nullus, nifi ftrobili fquama. Stigma in apice vel 
dorfo fquame. 
“ Semina bina, oblonga, plis minis alata.” 


In thus departing from the character of former fyftematiftss 
Mr. Lambert feems to have been led into a contradi¢tion. 
Each feale of the female catkin has indeed two feeds; but, as 
each feale is allowed by him to carry two flowers, it is evident 
that each feparate flower has only one feed or nut, agreeable 
to the former charaéter of this genus, as given by Linnzus and 
others. The fame may be obferved refpeCling the germen, 
for furely that part cannot be faid to be double if the feale is 
confidered as two-flowered. It is alfo contrary to the ufual 
practice of the botanifts to confider, as Mr. L. appears to have 
done, the clafs and order as forming a part of the generic cha- 
racter, as the proper place of the genus in the fyftem, will ap- 
pear from the characters themlelves, if they are properly 
drawn up. 

The author enumerates 32 definite fpecies, befides one 
which is dubious. The definite fpecies are arranged into 
three feGtions, viz. thofe which have feveral leaves (from two to 
five) iffuing from a common fheath; thofe with folitary leaves 
jurrounding the branches; and laftly, thofe which have nu- 
merous leaves in bundles from a: common fheath. Here we 
cannot but remark what appears to us to be a defect in the ar- 
rangement of the fpecies. To infert the {pecies with folitary 
ieaves between the other two divifions, has, to fay the leaft of 
it, a very awkward appearance. If they had been placed firft, 
and the other divifions followed in their prefent order, or if 
the third divifion had been put firft, this irregularity would 
have been avoided. The fpecies which the indufiry of the 
author has enabled him to colleét are thus enumerated : 

“ * Foliis pluribus ex edidem bafi vaginali. 

“1. Pinus fylveftris Linn. the Scotch fir. 2. P. pumilio 
the mugho, or mountain pine. 3. P. Bankfiana, the Labrador, or 
Hludion’s Bay pine. 4. P. Pinaiter Hort. Kew. the pinatier. 5. P. 
Pinea Linn. the ftone pine. 06. P. maritima, the maritime pine. 
7. P. Halepenfis Hort. Kew. the Aleppo pine. 8. P. Maffoniana, 
the Indian pine. 9. P. inops Hort. Kew. the Jertey pine. 10. P:; 
retinofa Hort. Kew. the pitch pine. 11. P. variabilis, the variable- 
leaved battard pine. 12. P. Teda Linn. the frankincenfe pine. 
13. P. rigida Mall, the three-leaved Virginia pine. 14. P. pa- 
luftris Mill, the fwamp pine. 15. P. longifolia’ Roxb. the leng- 
leaved Indian pine. 16. P. Strobus Linn. the Weymouth pine. 
17. P. Cembra Linn. the Siberian ftone pine. 18. P. Occidentaljs 
Swartz, the Weft Indian pine. 

“ * * Foliis folitariis ramos ambientibus, 

“19. P. Abies Linn. the Norway fpruce fir. 20. P. alba Hort. 
Kew. the white fpruce fir. 21. P. nigra Hort. Kew. the black 
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fpruce fir. 22. P. rubra, the Newfoundland red pine. 23. P, 
Orientalis Linn. the Oriental pine. 24. P. picea Linn. the filver fir. 
25. P. Balfamea Linn. the Balm of Gilead fir. 26. P. Canadenfis 
Linn, the Canada pine. 27. FP. taxifolia, the Nootka fir, 28.P. 
lanceolata, the broad-leaved fir. 

« *** Poliis numerofis fafciculatis, ex una bafi vaginali. 

« 99, P. Larix Linn. the larch. 30. P. pendula ‘Hort. Kew. the 
black larch. 31. P. microcarpa, the red larch. 32. P. Cedrus 
Linn. the cedar of Lebanon.” 


To thefe is to be added P. Dammara, the Amboyna pitch 
pine; on which, as being a very interefting fubjeét, we 
fhall hereafter make fome obfervations. We muft here ob- 
ferve, that the regard we owe to the public will not al- 
low us to be fwayed by the great beauty of the plates, fo as to 
pafs over the very obvious defeéts in the literary part. The 
deicriptions of the trees are, by no means, fo fatisfactory as 
wecould have wifhed them. Neither has Mr. Lambert at- 
tended to the directions of Linnzus in the arrangement of the 
fynonyms, which are piaced, in fact, without any apparent 
order. The directions for the culture of the feveral {pecies 
are, in general, very incomplete; the phenomena of the ger- 
mination and growth of the piants are fcarcely ever noticed, 
although thefe ought to have been detailed at full length, as it 
is without doubt trefpaffling too much on the purie, even of 
the moft opulent individuals, to publith a work of this price 
unlefs it contains the whole that is known concerning the fub- 
ject. We thall now add a few remarks on fome of the {pecies 
as they occur in the work. 

P. fylveftris. This {pecies is found in Scotland, being the 
only ove which is a native of this ifland. Mr. Lambert, ina 
note to P. alba, {peaking of the county of Mayo in Ireland, 
fays, 

“TI have obferved extenfive remains of P. fylvefris; the old 
roots almoft covering the bogs, and {fo little decayed that the poor 
people dig them up in order to convert them into ropes for tying 
up the bedding, &c. in their cabins. The fituation of thefe cabins 
being very damp, ropes made with hemp foon decay. I have 
bought three fir ropes as thick as cart ropes, and fome yards long, 
in Cafilebar market, for fixpence each. The wood is daily cried 
for fale in the itreets of Dublin by the name of bog wood.” (p. 40.) 


P. Bankfiana had been inferted in the Hort. Kew. as P. 
fylveftris divaricata 3, but as it is an American plant, Mr. 
Lambert is of opinion (and in this we perfectly agree with 
him), that it is of courfe very unlikely to be a variety of the P. 
fylvefisis. 


P. Pinafter. 
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P. Pinafter. In the Hort. Kew. we are informed that it 
was cultivated by Gerarde in 1506. Yet Mr. Lambert fays, 
“ the firft Pinus Pinafter planted in England, was in Bifhop 
(Compton’s garden at Fulham, and is ftill growing there in a 
healthy ftate.” 

P. maritima. The two plates faid to reprefent this plant 
appear to us very enigmatical. In the firft place, we are b 
no means fatisfied that the fpecimens exhibited are of the 
fame {pecies, the habit being very different in each. Secondly, 
the cones exhibited in the tenth plate, one from the Sherardian 
Herbarium, and the other from Sion gardens, are equally diffi- 
milar. To add to this we may alfo remark that Mr. L. ex- 
prefsly fays, p. 14, that the fcales reprefented in that plate be- 
long to the Sherardian cone, although, fo far as we can judge 
trom the drawing, they belong to the other. 

P. Mafjoniana. This is an entire new fpecies, which Mr. 
L. thus chara¢terizes: “ P. foliis geminis tenuiflimis longiffi- 
mis; vagina abbreviata, antherarum crift& dentato-lacera.” 
It grows in China, and is thus deferibed : 

“ Arbor ftipulis ciliato-pilofis, vagines filamentoso-laceris. Folia 
$—4 uncialia, angutta, canaliculata, margine fcabra. 
majfcula pedicellata. 
lacera. 

P. variabilis. Only .two trees of this fpecies could be 
found in this country by Mr. L., one at Pain’s Hill, the other 
at Kew. He confiders it as a diftinét fpecies, yet we may ob- 
ferve that both Duroi and Monch look uponit as a variety of 
P. inops; to which opinion Dr. Pott alfo accedes. 

P. feda. We are furprized that the author fhould not 
have added to his remarks on the ufual puny ftate of this 
{pecies, which is caufed by the poor foil on which they in ge- 
neral grow, the obfervation ref{pecting their growth in Count 
Veltheim’s garden at Harbke. Dr. Pott, in his edition of 

uroi’s Baumzucht, (a work from which the fynonyms are 
conttantly quoted by Mr. Lambert) informs us, that in 33 
years the frankincenfe pines are become 4 feet in diameter, 
and 38 feet in height. 


P. longifolia. This is a new fpecies, communicated by 
Dr. Roxburgh. 

“ P. foliis ternis tenuiffimis longiffimis pendulis, vagina elongata, 
ftipulis integerrimis deciduis, antherarum crifta convexa integriuf- 
cula.” 

‘“* Habitat in montibus Napaulenfibus, Indiz Orientalis.” 

“ Arbor vafta, excelfa. Folia demtm pendula, ultra pedalia 
gracillima, fubtis firiata, convexa, fupra canaliculata, nervo tenui, 
prominulo, margine undique ferrulato-fcabra. Vagine femiunciales, 
vel pauldé longiores, leves, apice lacerea, Stipule breves, integer- 
Time, recurve, deciduz. Amenta ma/fcula ovato-cylindracea, du- 
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plo quam in precedente (P. paluftri) breviora ; autherarum critta 
priori fimilis fed latior: faminca globofa, pedunculata, erecta. 
Strobili ovati, pardm incurvi, tuberculofi, nec muricato-fpinofi, 
haud biunciales.” 

P. Strobus. Mr. L. has omitted an important improve- 
ment of M. Scheidlin of Wirtemberg, who has found the 
means of expeditioufly multiplying this well known and va- 
luable tree, by engrafting brauches of it on the fiems of P, 
fylveftris 

P. Occidentalis. This fpecies, which grows in the moun- 
‘tains of Hifpaniola, although mentioned and figured by 
Plumier, is fo litle known in Europe, that Mr. L. has not 
given any figure of it. 

P. Abies. Of the culture of this valuable tree not a fingle 
word is faid! 

P.alba. To Mr. L.’s obfervations. we may add, that in 
the garden at Harbke, this tree has grown in 33 years 50 feet 
in height, and expanded the branches to the diameter of 20 
feet; the trees themfelves being three feet eight inches in 
circumference. 

P. rubra. is doubtful whether this is a diftinct fpecies. 

P. Orientalis. Mr. Lambert has given a copy of a drawing 
of this fpecies made by Aubriet, under the direction of Tourne- 
fort, which is now in the poffeflion of Juflieu: and has added 
fpecimens of a Chinefe pine, which he thinks (in our opinion 
very improperly) is the fame plant. The foliation of Tourne- 
fort’s tree is very beautiful and ftriking ; the Chinefe {fpecimen 
is too imperfect to exhibit this peculiarity: but the cones are 
completely feflile, and apparently fingle, while thofe of the 
original Greek tree have long fialks, and are double. 

P. Canadenjis. This, we believe, is generally called the 
hemlock fpruce. 

P. tazifolia. A new {pecies, of which the figure was taken 
from a ipecimen in Sir Jofeph Banks's colleétion. Mr. Lam- 
bert thus detcribes it : 

“ P. foliis folitariis planis integerrimis, ftrobilis oblongis, antheris 
inflato-didymis. 

** Habitat ad America borealis oras occidentales. 

“ Habitus P. Canadentis, at folia anguttiora et paululim longiora, 
integerrima. Amenta majcula ovata, fubjetiilia, multiflora; an- 
theris inflato-didymus, critia reflexa, minima.” 

P, lanceolata. Mr. L. gives the Abies major Sinenfis pec- 
tinatis taxi foliis fubtus cwsiis, conis grandioribus, furfim 
ringentibus, foliorum et fquamarum apiculis fpinofis, Pluk. 
Amalth. Botan, 1.t. 351. fig. 1. as fynonymous to this f{pecies, 
but the fhape of the leaves is totally different in Plukenet’s 
figure. ‘This curious {pecies is thus defcribed : 

“ P, foliis 
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“ P, foliis folitariis lanceolatis planis patentibus, ftrobilis globo- 
fis; fquamis acuminatis. 

«“ Habitat in China. 

“ Folia teffilia, undique patenti deflexa, fefquiuncialia, lanceolata, 
acuminato-pungentia, rigida, plana, integerrima, margine fcabri 
ufcula. Amenta nondum nobis innotuere. Strobi/i magnitudine 
nucis juglandis, feffiles, nutantes, gleboli, leves, fquamis ovatis, 
acutis, mucronulatis.” 

P. Larix. We think Mr. L. is by no means juttified in his 
reference to Prof. Martyn’s dictionary for directions refpecting 
the culture of this fpecies. The author feems conftantly to 
forget the price of his work. 

. Cedrus. We have here another inftance of Mr. Lam- 
bert’s total difregard to the puries of the purchafers of his 
werk. Becaufe a good figure of this plant is to be found in 
Ehret’s “ Plante Selecta.” publifhed by Trew, (which we may 
further remark, is a fearce and expenfive work) he has not 
given any reprefentation of this {pecies. 

P. Dammara. This is a very remarkable tree, which, al- 
though it is coniferous, yet appears to be too imperteétly known 
to be placed with any confidence in the Genus Pinus, and the 
more fo, as Mr. L. is of opinion that it is dioecious. It is thus 
defcribed : 

“ P, foliis oppofitis elliptico-lanceolatis ftriatis. 

“ Dammara alba. Rumph. Amboin. v. 2. 174. t.57.° 

“ Arbor Javanenfis Vifci foliis latioribus conjugatis, Dammara 
alba di&. D. Sherard. Raii Hit. v.3. dendr. 130. Herb. Sherard. 

“ }Iabitat in Amboinz excelfis montibus folo argillaceo. 

“ DescrRirTio, 

“ Arbor ex auctoritate Rumphi, abietiformis, excelfa, caudice 
funplici, tereti, glabro, com4 parva. 

“ Ramuli folioti, tetragoni, glabri. Folia oppofita decuffata, bre- 
vils petiolata, elliptico-lanceviata, obtufa, integerrima, coriacea, 
glaberrima, nitida, nervis plurimis parallelis obfoleté ftriata. Stro- 
tilus ovatus, fquamis obtulis, muticis, fuprd marginatis. Semina 
elliptica, comprefia, fulcata, apice emarginata, hinc alata, ala ro- 
tundato cuneiformi.” 

We may here remark, that notwithfianding the breadth of 
the leaves, they are not fo remarkably different from the reti 
of the genus as they appear to be; for we mutt obferve, it ap- 
pears from the defcription (but not very clearly from the figure) 
that they have no midrib, but are firiated lengthwife ; a par- 
licularity which fuggefts the idea of their being in faét a con- 
geries of the common narrow leaves of the genus, laterally 
united to one another. 


The valuable refin produced by this tree is well known in 
India “ under the name of dammar-puti, dammar-batu, or 
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white dammar.” Mr. L. however, afterward tells us that 
dammar-puti, or batu, fignify, in the Malay language, ftone- 
refin. 

To this work is added “ fome account of the medicinal and 
other ufes of various fubftances prepared from trees of the 
Genus Pinus,” by Dr. Maton. This finall traét, in which the 
terebinthinate, and other ufeful products of this genus, are ela- 
borately, and, in our opinion, accurately difcufled, appears to 
greater advantage from its proximity to the flimfy and de- 
fective production of Mr. Lambert, and we think it might be 
ufetully reprinted in a {mall and cheap form. After a general 
introduction, Dr. Maton treats, under the title of each {pecies, 
of its diflerent products. Thefe are not only the different 
fpecies of turpentine, refin, pitch, tar, various effential oils, 
famp-black, but alfo fpruce beer, bark-bread, together with 
the gum, manna, and purging agaric of the larch. 

The work concludes with a copy of two letters, one “ from 
Mr. Davis of Hommingfham, Wilts, relative to the timber 
yielded by various {pecies of pines,” which is well worthy the 
attention of planters. The other is from Mr. Marfham, on 
the infeGts which are deftruétive to pines; together with an 
extract from Mr. Coxe’s travels, relating to Chriftiana deal. 

Mr. Lambert informs us in the preface, that he means to 

profecute the work, and to go through the natural order of 
Conifere. We always rejoice at the promife of any addition 
to the clafs of monographic works, being well convinced of 
their utility. Still, however, we are not fatisfied with their 
being publifhed on fo expenfive a plan, becaufe it greatly 
diminifhes the ufe that may be drawn from them. The pur- 
{uit of knowledge is, from its great extent in the prefent day, 
tufhiciently expenfive without any adventitious drain on the 
pocket, for the mere purpofes of fplendour. Mr. Lambert 
regrets, in his preface, that “ the facility of procuring pleafures 
of all kinds in a gay and.rich metropolis, added to the charms 
of the fafcinating fociety in which we live, hold out tempta- 
tions which encroach terribly on literary leifure, and only leave 
room for a few facrifices to celebrity.” This fentence fur- 
nifhes us with a key to his conduét. Whatever may be faid of 
others, Mr. Lambert has, in his {plendid publication, facrificed 
not only to celebrity, bet alfo to vanity. Had this facrifice 
been made entirely at his own expence, we fhould only have 
lamented that be had not applied his liberality in a manner 
nore likely to conduce to general utility; for, as we have 
already obterved, the very high price, even of the uncoloured 
copies, added to the extreme inconveniency of the fize, will, 
we think, confine the knowledge to be derived from it within 
very narrow limits, 
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No errata are given, yet we have accidentally difcovered a 
few errors which ought not to have a piace in a work of 
fuch high price. In the fynopfis of the fpecies, we are referred 
to Tab. 2, both for P. tylveftris, gnd P. Pumilio. The firft 
fhould have been quoted Tab.1. At the end of the preface, 
in the title of Wangenheim’s Beytrag, we find “ tutichen 
holzgefechten,” for Teutfchen holzgerechten. In the fyno- 
nyms of P. Cedrus, for Trew Ehr. t. 1, 4. 28, 60, 61, read 
Trew Ehr, p. 28, t. 60, 61. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION. 

THE Editors learn with much pleafure that the alteration of their 
plan (announced in their late Addrefs to the Public) by which Ori- 
ginal Communications will occationally be admitted, has already 
received the approbation of many diftinguifhed fcholars. They are 
in confequence eaabled to lay beiore their readers the following 
peper; and they do this with the greater fatisfaction, as it entirely 
meets thofe views which alone could induce them to deviate, even 
in fo flight a degree, from the ufual mode of conducting Literary 
Journals, The communication proceeds from a quarter of acknow- 
ledged refpectability ; and co-operates with the with fo ttrongly felt 
by the Editors to render the Imperial Review a channel for the dif- 
tulion of elegant and accurate obfervation upon claflical fubjects. 


ATTEMPT TO CORRECT AND ELUCIDATE A PASSAGE 
IN DEMOSTHENES. 


| ie the fpeech zezi tis cignms occurs a fentence which muft 

be pronounced unintelligible in its prefeat form; at leaft, 
if we may judge from the fruitlefs attempts which have been 
made to tranilate it. In order to fhow the connexion and de- 
pendence of this fentence, it may be right to quote the patlage 
by which it is introduced. ‘The whole runs thus in Allen’s 
edition, p. 110. 

—wiudt ye, eb aa mpds Tos OnCaiovs mcreuncouuer O° Opwrdv, i 7 
tiv idiwv, dudev ay Hudis mabeiv nyovmcs” xa yop Hui mautwvas Tovs Condn- 
TovT as EV, Cima, big THY dintiay Etig EubaroL, Condew* dv cuvemiotpaTevce 
obdeTEpOIS . ce yop Gs CUmpaxXias TivTOW ExoUT Tiv TpOMoV, Gv nae OparTi- 
LIEV AY Tisy Mat TO TPA ye QUTE TOOUTOY EOTIV. GU axXpI THS ion EXATTOS 
Sor Evvoug Gud nuiv, Gute Oncaions, ws TE Ewas nou xpari Tay arrwv® 
GAA Cis wiv Ewa amavTes Ay CovrowTO Evena, EavTav* MpaTHoavtas De Tous 
Erépouc, Dermoras imapye auTiv, OUDE Els. 

There is no variation in the text of Wolfius, Edit. Bafi- 
1572, except that in the laft line he gives avtav, which is cerl 
tainly preferable to daurav. Reiike in his Oratores Greci, 
tom. 1. p.61, exhibits the text as it appears in Wolfius, with the 

exception 
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exception of wy xau Qovriceey inftead of yx. 9, for which he has 
the authority of wss. and of og te iva, for ds Te tay— 
a fubftitution, for which he has not the authority of MSS. 

The verfion of this paflage runs thus in Allen; and by the 
help of Lucchefini, the firft fentence is an improvement upon 
Wolfius. But the claule, ty xa Qcowricsicv av m1, is better ren- 
dered by the latter, que et deligenter cogitanti fefe offert. 

Neque vero, fi cum Thebanis denuo propter Oropum, aut 
privatum emolumentum atiquod belligeremus, quidquam 
damni a ceteris Gracie civitatibus nobis obventurum arbitror. 
Nam eos qui fortafie yel nos, vel illos adjuvarent, fi proprios 
utriufvis agros vattari videant, operm etie laturos arbitror: 
fed neutris ad alienam ditionem oppugnandam prefto fa- 
turos. Societatum enim ea eft omnino ratio, etiam cum dili- 
genter obferventur: neque aliam ipfius rei natura patitur. 
Neque enim ulli vel vobis vel ‘Thebanis aded bene cupiunt, 
ut alterutros fimul et incolumes efle et aliis imperare velint : 
fed incolumitatem omnes fuze falutis caula utrifque optant: 
ut vero alterutri, potiti victoria, ipfis dominentur, nemo. 

Leland has tranflated the paflage with much elegance, but 
certainly without much adherence to his original. ‘Thefe are 
his words: 

“ In like manner, another war with the Thebans for Oropus, 
or any fuch private caufe, could not, I think, diftrefs us: for 
there are thofe who would join either with us or them to re- 
pel aninvafion, but in offenfive meafures, would concur with 
neither. ‘This is the true nature, the very {pirit of alliances. 
There are none fo much attached to us or Thebes, as to defire 
that we fhould maintain our own power and triumph over 
our competitor. To be fecure, they would all with us for 
their own fakes, but that either of us fhould reduce the other 
to fubjection, and fo be enabled to give law to them, not one 
would bear.” 

It will have been perceived by thofe who have taken the 
trouble to accompany me in this examination, that the grand 
difficulty refis in the fentence beginning éux ayg, and that the 
difficulty is not at al! relieved in either of thefe verfions. 
The words aygt tig ions ave completely overlooked, and a mean- 
ing is given to éva which it cannot potlibly admit.—That 
fome explanation or correction is necctiary, cannot then be 
doubted. I would propofe the following expedient, confifting 
merely of a change in the punctuation, and retaining, as 
before mentioned, Wolfius’ reading autav. 

a iy ouremiztpativosiy duderipos* (Kau yap ds cynpaxsas Touro 
Exougs Tov TpOTOY, Ov MAL QpOvTICELY AY Tit, Ma TO Tpayua PuTE TodUTOY 
tot.) oun’ axpt tagions Exartis Errw Evvous® Ou9” Muir, ure Oneduoic, 
COTE BVO KGL MOATEW TAY GARY BAAR HA, 

I conceive 
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I conceive that éux is placed after the parenthefis to recal the 
hearer’s attention to the aflertion dv cwemerpariucey duderépas. 
*Axpt tis ions may be rendered ufque ad equalitatem. The 
meaning then is; “ The refpective allies are fo far well-dif- 
poted to us, as to with us to preferve an equality of power.” i.e. 
“« They are well pleafed that we fhould be enabled to keep each 
“ other in check.” 

Elvas xu xpatiéw will furely admit this fenfe, ut liceat etiam 
imperare; twa being put for éeivas, and xa, as it is very often 
ufed for vel, or quoque, ‘“ Our refpective allies are not fo 
“ anxious to promote the welfare either of us or the Thebans, 
“ as that it fhould be permitted us to have the complete majtery 
“€ over our adverfary.” Or this laft part may be rendered, to 
fubdue the others alfo ; i. e. firlt to triumph over our adverlary, 
and then effeét the fubjugation of inferior ftates in alliance 
with either party. 

Reifke quotes as a various reading to dete civat, from the 
index Lambini, dete Sovasebas. This reading will produce the 
feafe 1 have given to the paffage with more eafe, perhaps: 
yet it does not appear abfolutely neceflary. 

If the parenthefis be thought objectionable, the neceflity 
for it will be done away, if we expunge the monofyllabie dux 
immediately following. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Schweigheufer has publithed two new Volumes of his Edition of 
Atheneus, namely Volume 1V. of the Text, and Volume VI. of 
the Notes. 

The Abbé de Lifle’s long expected Tranflation of Milton’s Paradife 
Loft, is juft publifhed at Paris. 

The Pofthumous Works of Marmontel have alfo made their ap- 
pearance very recently. 

The long difputed Manufcripts of the Poems of Offian, in the origi- 
nal Gaelic, are now in the prefs, under the aufpices of the High- 
land Society. They are to be accompanied by a Latin Tranflation 
by the late Mr. Macfarlane ; the whole forming two large o¢iavo 
volumes. 


Mr. King has nearly completed the laft volume of his Munimenta 
Antiqua. 





